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The Administration of Health 


Education 


NE of the important issues in public administra- 

tion today centers about the question, “Who 

shall’ be responsible for the school health pro- 
gram?” This question raises correlative issues as to the 
proper structure of governmental organization for the 
efficient performance of certain essential services in our 
society; as to the uniqueness of the function of public 
education; as to the administrative limits within which 
the educational program of the schools should operate; 
and as to the wisdom of a possible realignment of the 
general controls of organized education, which would 
distribute educational functions among a number of gov- 
ernmental agencies. Although it will be impossible within 
the time at my disposal to undertake an extensive dis- 
cussion of all of these issues, nevertheless, I should like 
to touch upon each of them briefly in connection with 
my discussion of the relation of health education to 
public administration. 

In each of our states, the people have established 
systems of public education, operated under the laws of 
the state. —The common practice has been to delegate to 
local boards of education authority for the fiscal man- 
agement of schools and for the control and direction 
of the educational program. Recently, because of the 
expansion of governmental activities resulting in com- 
petition for tax funds with which to carry on needed 
activities, it has been proposed in certain quarters that 
public education be made a department in the structure 
of local government; that schools be required to present 
and defend their budgets before a city manager, a com- 
mission, or a council; in short, that the schools cease to 
be as relatively independent as they now usually are. 
This independence exists most frequently by reason of 
the separate and direct popular election of a board of 
education, authorized within legally designated limits to 
certify the amount of taxes to be levied for educational 
purposes. It is urged by those who oppose this relative 
independence of boards of education that the integration 
of existing educational and other governmental agencies 
under a single fiscal control, empowered to weigh the 
needs and appraise the activities of the various agencies 
of local government, would simplify the machinery of 
government, reducing its cost, and improving its services. 
While not denying the importance of education in our 
society, the proponents of this point of view nevertheless 
profess to see no justification for an educational organi- 
zation separate and apart from the organization of other 
governmental agencies responsible for such public serv- 





uf}, Paper presented before the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, April, 1940, Chicago. 
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By 
JOHN W. STUDEBAKER 


U. S. Commissioner of Education 


ices as water supply, maintenance of highways, police 
protection, and disease control. Public education, from 
this point of view, is important but not uniquely so. 


OST of us in public education disagree with those 

who see little or nothing unique in the functions of 
the organized schools. Standing in loco parentis, the 
schools are concerned with bringing about the nurture 
and development of the individual through carefully 
selected and well-organized experiences. The schools 
select from life those experiences, which, when presented 
to learners in a properly organized scheme, will be most 
productive of the learners’ present growth and most use- 
ful in meeting their future needs. The curriculum of the 
schools is not developed in a vacuum or formulated in 
an ivory tower. It is drawn from the arena of life itself. 
Under this conception, there must be a sifting, an ap- 
praisal or evaluation of the accumulated wisdom of the 
race to determine what is of most worth in meeting the 
developmental needs of learners. Education thus reflects 
the interests of life, and brings together in well-balanced 
programs of learning, those materials and those educa- 
tional processes which accelerate growth in understanding 
among learners. 

For illustration, our society in its various ramifications 
cannot operate successfully without widespread literacy. 
Language is both a medium of communication and an in- 
strument of thought and is consequently an essential tool 
of individual mental development and social cooperation. 
Consequently, the schools are expected to place great 
stress on the development of universal and a high level of 
literacy. 

Similarly, in our society, there is need for social under- 
standing and economic intelligence. We live in an inter- 
dependent world, in which the fortunes of cotton farmers 
in the South affect the jobs of steel workers in Pennsyl- 
vania; in which the tariff policy of the United States may 
lead to repercussions in far-off China. Consequently, the 
schools are called upon to select from geography and his- 
tory and the other social sciences those elements of 
knowledge and experience whose proper understanding by 
youth will be most helpful in the development of economic, 
political, and social intelligence. Other illustrations might 
be given to show how the need for technical knowledge 
and abilities is met through the study of mathematics, 
science, and the practical arts; the need for economic and 
social efficiency provided for by courses in consumer eco- 
nomics and in vocational education; the need for self-ex- 
pression and release met through the creative and recrea- 
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tory arts. All of these developmental needs are recognized 
and are given proper emphasis in the school curriculum; 
the claims of one set of organized experiences are bal- 
anced against the claims of others in meeting the needs 
of individuals and the purposes of a democratic society. 


OW, obviously, there are other needs of human beings 
which are met by agencies which are not primarily 
educational in character. There are needs for police and 
fire protection; for food and clothing; for shelter and 
physical security; for mental security in the affection of 
parents and age-mates; and for spiritua! security in the 
consolation and the inspiration of religion. 

Luther Gulick has said: 

Taking even the most expanded school systems where the 
schools really are youth departments, it will be found that 
general quarantine is enforced by the health authorities, that 
children benefit also by police traffic and crime prevention 
work, that they drink water furnished by the water depart- 
ment, and milk protected by the division of foods, and live 
in houses supervised by the housing authority, and are pro- 
tected by the fire department.! 


It is clear that many special services of governments 
are essential to our modern mode of living, and that the 
school should not presume to undertake these noneduca- 
tional service functions. The unique function of the 
school as an educational agency involves the development 
of the social understanding which will enable citizens to 
evaluate these and other services of government. 

If, then, the school’s distinctive function is to provide a 
well-organized and well-balanced educational program de- 
signed to develop understanding, habits, and attitudes 
which will be helpful to the individual in meeting his per- 
sonal and social needs (including the need for ability in- 
telligently to criticize his government), it follows that the 
schools must be protected against the encroachment of 
partisan politics, of special interest groups, and of propa- 
ganda agencies, each seeking to control the school for its 
own particular purposes. It follows also, in my opinion, 
that boards of education whose clear responsibility is to 
protect the right of the learner to learn should be set up 
independently of other local governmental agencies, in 
order that such boards may be held clearly accountable 
for the discharge of their unique and indispensable educa- 
tional responsibility. 

Democracy connotes freedom to learn; the public 
schools are the chief bulwark of that freedom; therefore 
the schools should themselves enjoy the largest practic- 
able measure of freedom. The school should be answerable 
solely to the general public opinion as registered in votes 
of citizens at school elections, in which the essential issues 
connected with freedom of the learner to learn are not 
blurred by extraneous partisan considerations. This rela- 
tionship to the public is difficult, if not impossible, when 
the public schools are made a department of the city or 
county government, when control of various phases of 
the educational program is distributed among several de- 
partments of government, or when local and State educa- 


1 Luther Gulick, “Notes on the Theory of Organization,” Papers on 
the Science of Administration (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1937) page 26. 
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tional authorities are subject to periodic raids by Politica] 
spoilsmen. 

No doubt police departments, public health depart. 
ments, and other governmental agencies have certain edu- 
cational responsibilities with respect to the particula; 
services which they render. They must secure that Public 
consent which is based on understanding; they must dis. 
seminate or induce other agencies to disseminate the 
ideas necessary for the efficient operation of their own 
programs. Education in this sense is essential for any 
coordinated endeavor. Indeed industrial organizations 
have a clear understanding of the necessity for company 
educational programs in order to obtain from their em. 
ployees the coordination of effort which can come only 
from common understanding of, and a common commit 
ment to, the purposes of the productive enterprise. This 
is true whether the business is concerned with the making 
of shoes or the selling of automobiles. Moreover, the 
legitimate educational functions of business organizations 
may often extend beyond the instruction of their own em- 
ployed personnel to acquainting the general public with 
the merits of their products and the reasonableness of 
their industrial policies. But it is obvious that the con- 
trolling purpose of the educational programs of industrial 
organizations such as the United States Steel Company 
or of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
is not education per se, but the production and sale of a 
product or a service for profit. Such educational activi- 
ties as they may undertake are purely instrumental and 
incidental to this major or controlling purpose—ie,, 
profit-making. 


F course, problems sometimes arise with respect to 

the incidental educational programs of these other 
public agencies. Should a public health service, an em- 
ployment placement service, a public welfare board, a 
recreation council, a relief agency, or a library board 
each be responsible only for the educational programs 
incident to its own operations with the special clientele it 
serves, or should it extend its authority to include direc- 
tion of its specialized phases of work in the educational 
programs of the schools? Are there not dangers in trends 
which would divide the responsibility for the conduct of 
school functions with other agencies whose controlling 
purpose is not the provision of a well-rounded and bal- 
anced educational program, but the rendering of special- 
ized services to particular clients? Would not this divi- 
sion of responsibility, if generally sanctioned, result in 
the anomaly of a Public Health Department responsible 
for administering the program of health education in the 
schools, of the Department of Safety responsible for di- 
recting the school program of safety education, the Rec- 
reation Association taking responsibility for the physical 
education and recreation activities in the school, the 
Public Library Board controlling the purchase, distribu- 
tion, and servicing of the books used in the school pro 
gram, the State Employment Service directing the voca- 
tional guidance and placement services of the schools of 
the State, and the Public Welfare Agencies administering 
a child welfare program in and through the schools? We 
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might even witness the State Department of Agriculture 
responsible for direction of agricultural education in the 
public schools, and the State Industrial Commission for 
the industrial education program—all of these agencies 
reaching into the schools with their own personnel respon- 
sible not to the Board of Education but to their own 
separate authorities. On the face of it, this picture of the 
dispersion of educational responsibilities is a reduction 
to absurdity of trends which in greater or lesser degree 
are now apparent in the nation, and in the various states 
and localities. Why does the dispersion of educational 
responsibilities and the extension of noneducational con- 
trols appear to be absurd? The answer is because good 
principles of organization are obviously violated thereby. 
What are some of these principles of organization? 


HE basic principle underlying all organization work 

is specialization of function. It is necessary that work 
to be done should be broken down and its parts under- 
taken serially or assigned to various individuals. The ef- 
forts of the individual specialists, however, have to be 
coordinated if we are not to repeat the Biblical disaster 
of the tower of Babel. This coordination of effort is 
achieved by an organizational structure which is charac- 
terized by two important features: (1) the feature of 
unity of control, and (2) the feature of unity of purpose. 
The first, unity of control, emphasizes the necessity for 
a clear line of administrative authority. The second, 
unity of purpose, emphasizes the necessity for educational 
effort to secure common understanding among the mem- 
bers of the organization. Both features must receive due 
recognition in the development of an efficient organiza- 
tion of effort in any field whatsoever. 

In the subdivision of work and specialization of func- 
tions, or in the aggregation of functions for the organiza- 
tion of effort, four criteria may be used: (1) the major 
purpose to be served, (2) the character of processes em- 
ployed, (3) the clientele, or the materials dealt with, and 
(4) the place of operation. For example, let us consider 
the doctor who spends all his time examining children in 
the public schools of Chicago’s south side. Shall we say 
that he is primarily a specialist in medical knowledge and 
techniques and that he should therefore be responsible to 
the City Department of Health; or that since he is exam- 
ining children in the schools, he should be responsible to 
the Board of Education? Or should we look primarily 
at the major purpose of his work and decide his place in 
the organizational structure on that basis? If his major 
purpose is educational, i.e., if he is primarily concerned 
with providing experiences for these children in the 
schools on the south side which will result in the develop- 
ment of knowledge, habits, and attitudes looking toward 
healthful modes of living, then it would seem to be clear 
that since his is an educational function he should be 
responsible to the educational authority. If, on the other 
hand, the major purpose of his work with school children 
is to identify and treat pupils who need medical care, or 
to correct physical defects, then, in my opinion, since his 
work is primarily therapeutic or restorative, he should 
be regarded as an employee of the Department of Health. 
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The point which I am trying to make is that for purposes 
of the organizational structure, the most significant ques- 
tion to be asked is that concerning the controlling pur- 
pose of the duties performed by this doctor. If we are to 
avoid unnecessary difficulties and the duplications and in- 
efficiencies growing out of a muddled structure of admin- 
istrative authority, and if we are to avoid the chiseling 
away of educational functions by agencies whose primary 
function is not education, we should insist upon placing 
the school health program in charge of the educational 
authorities. 


HIS brings me to the moot question as to whether or 

not the school authorities should provide treatment 
for defects discovered in the medical and dental examina- 
tion of children. Besides these health examinations, 
school health programs commonly include two other ma- 
jor phases, i.e., health protection and health instruction. 
Health protection involves the control of the school en- 
vironment, including the physical aspects of buildings and 
grounds, the character of the school program, and the 
school contacts of human beings with one another. This 
factor of human contacts includes not only contacts 
among the pupils themselves but also the relation of the 
whole school personnel, including the custodial force, to 
the physical and emotional well-being of the pupils. 
Health instruction consists of the formation of habits, 
the acquisition of knowledge, and the creation of atti- 
tudes conducive to healthful modes of living. It involves 
instruction by means of curriculum materials which are 
related to the child and his activities in his total environ- 
ment. The school health program also includes physical 
activities properly graded to pupil capacities and inter- 
ests; balanced programs of study, work, and recreation. 

Now health instruction should be closely linked not 
only with the health examinations and the protection 
program, but also with the total program of the school. 
Neither school health protection nor instruction, how- 
ever, in the judgment of many educators properly in- 
cludes the treatment of defects disclosed by dental and 
medical examinations, even though such treatment may 
in some instances be prerequisite to the achievement of 
major educational objectives of the school program. It is 
the general consensus that a clear line can and should be 
drawn at this point. Medical treatment, with the excep- 
tion of first aid, even though necessary should not be 
given by the schools but should be provided through those 
other agencies whose controlling purpose it is to provide 
such treatment. Medical or dental treatment per se is 
not educational but restorative. It may be agreed that 
provision of glasses, treatment of impaired hearing, ex- 
traction of teeth, and immunization against diphtheria, 
are required in the case of some children before the edu- 
cational program of the schools can be effective. By the 
same token, some children will require food and clothing 
as well as medical attention before they can be expected 
to profit from any school program. And yet if the con- 
trolling purpose of the school program is education, and 
if the school operates in a situation where it is feasible to 

(Continued on page 388) 
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By 
MARGARET BELL, M.D. 


Retiring President, A.A.H.P.E.R. ; 
University of Michigan 


without saying how delightful it is to be home again. 

To renew old friendships, to work again with former 
colleagues in the public schools, playgrounds, and in the 
University of Chicago has given me endless pleasure 
throughout the year. — 

The American Association for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation is suitably organized as an asso- 
ciation and as a department of the N.E.A. After two 
years’ experience with this new setup, it has now been 
demonstrated that our influence is far more effective and 
more widely disseminated than heretofore. The increased 
scope of the organization to include health education 
and recreation has widened our responsibilities and con- 
solidated our position. 

There is still some confusion present in the organization 
in regard to coordination of health education, physical 
education, and recreation into one department or asso- 
ciation. There are some who would recommend setting 
up three departments instead of one—not only in the 
Association but in the federal government, the state, and 
the local community. 

In history, these three areas—health education, physi- 
cal education, and recreation—have been inseparable. All 
three terms have been used interchangeably, because in 
the history of these professions, physical education was 
first accepted as a health measure and gradually devel- 
oped into a recreational device. Doctors were physical 
educators; physical educators became recreation leaders 
and then health educators. Today statistics demonstrate 
that the great majority of health educators and recreation 
leaders are trained and experienced physical educators. 
Thus the close interrelationship of these important edu- 
cational fields is due largely to tradition, basic training, 
experience, and the interrelated interests of their profes- 
sional members. 

It has been found desirable in other fields of education 
to build administrative groups out of related areas, as in 
the social sciences, the humanities, and physical sciences. 
This point has been well illustrated in the grouping of 
subject-matter fields in the areas in high school gradua- 
tion and university entrance requirements. So it is with 
our particular fields. For facilitation of administration 
and prevention of overlapping responsibilities, a broader 
unit is essential. Even more important, our mutual aims 
will be advanced in direct proportion to the amount of 
understanding and cooperative effort that is exerted. 


|. IS impossible for me to open this great convention 





A paper presented before the National Convention, April 1939, 
Chicago. 
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HE present organization of these vital educational jp. 

terests places our Washington office, located in the 
N.E.A. Building, at a point of vantage. Here our officers 
may keep abreast of national movements in congress, in 
the Federal offices, and other great national agencies, Jy 
this focal position, our Association is available as an 
adviser. Our officers are in a position to follow trends jn 
educational thought and practice. Evidence of these aq. 
vantages is given in the innumerable contacts with such 
representative agencies as other departments of the 
N.E.A., the American Council on Education, the Educa. 
tional Policies Commission, and the National Conference 
for Cooperation in School Health Education. The Aggo. 
ciation has accepted numerous invitations to send repre. 
sentatives to meetings such as those of the Eighth Ameri- 
can Scientific Congress in May, the National Recreation 
Association, the World Federation of Education Associa- 
tions (South American meeting), and the Educational 
Policies Commission. We have before us now invitations 
to collaborate in the preparation of the Encyclopedia on 
Sports to be published by the Association of College and 
Reference Libraries and the 1941 Yearbook of the Na- 
tional Commission on Cooperative Curriculum Planning, 
Representatives are on the Commission of the American 
Association of School Administrators for the 1942 Year. 
book on Health Education. 

Further evidence of the widespread activities of the 
Association can be gathered from a brief survey of the 
publication and distribution of certain authoritative re- 
ports which have appeared with the approval of or under 
the supervision of the Association. Typical of these is the 
“Report on Interscholastic Standards in Athletics,” which 
originated in the City Administrative Directors Section. 
This report was approved and published by the Associa- 
tion, republished by the N.E.A., and distributed by the 
Department of Secondary School Administrators. Our 
Association also sponsors and distributes approved reports 
on rules and standards of the organization. 

A number of important reports has been submitted to 
the Council for approval. Among these are the mono- 
graphs of the Educational Policies Commission, especially 
the volume called Social Services and the Schools. The 
section of this publication which deals with the organiza- 
tion of recreation has been revised for our approval. 

The revision of The High Schools and Sex Education, 
published by the U. S. Public Health Service, was te- 
viewed by the Legislative Council. The report “Suggested 
Health Policies in the Schools,” will soon be in the hands 
of our members for criticism. This report already has the 
approval of four sections of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation and certain sections of the American Public Health 
Association and the American School Health Association. 

Such an interchange of thought by direct representation 
and exchange of authoritative reports should have the 
effect of carrying out the objectives stated in the Const 
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tution of our Association: (a) to awaken and promote 
a wide and intelligent interest; (b) to acquire and dis- 
seminate accurate information, and (c) to provide such 
means of promotion as will insure an adequate program. 


O much for the central organization! This is all very 

well, but it is of no avail unless all the findings, trends, 
and information reach the state organizations and the 
local organizations within the states. It is here that em- 
phasis must be placed for a number of years. 

The National Association has by virtue of its position 
the power to promote the highest aims of health, physical 
education, and recreation. However, this highly organized 
national group is of no consequence unless the conduct of 
the child in the local district can be directly affected by 
enlightened procedures. 

How can we be sure that this centralized program may 
fulfill its purpose? How may we guarantee that each child 
is being benefited by these aspects of education? And 
how may the national organization keep oriented in the 
changing needs of the child and the general educational 
needs of the community? I say that it can only be through 
an extensive, and interested, membership in the local 





communities of the states. It is through such an integra- 
tion that the local group or the national association may 
prove constructive. 

Thus, I feel that, now and for some time to come, our 
chief emphasis must be placed on enlarging our member- 
ship through the state and local organizations within the 
state. The membership in the national has again about 
reached its peak of some 9,400 individuals, of whom 
about 500 are actively working on projects. This is a big 
Association; in fact, the second largest department of 
the N.E.A. However, this number does not represent 50 
per cent of the potential members of the Department. 
Although no data are officially available to show the 
count, state for state, of the certified teachers in physical 
education, health education, or recreation or in a com- 
bination of any two or all three, some indication of the 
total numbers involved in these professions can be found 
in the following statements. 

The Federal Office of Education has data showing that 
3,500 teachers are graduated yearly in physical educa- 
tion; that an additional 500 graduate students annually 
take their master’s degrees in physical education, making 
(Continued on page 383) 





PROGRAM FOR THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR 
HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


Headquarters: Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


FIRST SESSION—MONDAY, JULY 1 


1:15 P.M. Joint Meeting—Departments of Secondary Teach- 
ers and Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. 
(Vocational School, Auditorium A.) 

Theme: “American Youth in Today’s Democracy.” 

Presiding: George R. Rankin, President of the Depart- 
ment of Secondary Teachers. 

Platform Guests: Presidents of cooperating national or- 
ganizations. 

“Youth Looks at Education,” L. A. Pechstein, President, 
National Council on Education; Univ. of Cincinnati. 

“Forest Conservation, Its Importance to Youth and Its 
Place in the Curriculum,” H. N. Wheeler, U.S. Forest 
Service. 

“The Implications for Teachers in Youth’s Program of 
Health and Recreation,” Jay B. Nash, New York 
University. 


3:15 P.M. SECOND SESSION 


(Vocational School, Room 560) 


Presiding: Hiram A. Jones, Director of Health and 
Physical Education, New York State Department of 
Education; President, A.A.H.P.E.R. 

Discussion: “The Implication for Teachers in Youth’s 
Program of Health and Recreation.” 

Discussion Leader: Dr. Nash. 


12:30 p.m. LUNCHEON—TUESDAY, JULY 2 
Presiding: Edwin Hoppe, Director of Physical Educa- 
tion, Milwaukee Schools; Local Convention Chrm. 


“A Functioning Program of Health and Recreation,” 
Don Dyer, Supervisor of Recreation, Milwaukee. 





National Education Association Convention 


FOURTH SESSION—WEDNESDAY MORNING, JULY 3 
(Sixth Floor Cafeteria, Vocational School) 

Topic: “Curriculum Revision for Meeting Health Needs.” 

Presiding: Dr. Jones. 

“Needed Curriculum Revision in the Field of Health 
Education,” Mabel Rugen, University of Michigan. 

“Needed Curriculum Revision in the Field of Physical 
Education,” Iris Boulton, New Trier Township High 
School, Winnetka, Illinois. 

“Needed Curriculum Revision in the Field of Recrea- 
tion,” H. C. Hutchins, Educational Policies Com- 
mission. 

Members of Panel: Carl Nordly, University of Minne- 
sota, Chairman; Margaret Bell, University of Michi- 
gan; Gertrude Moulton, Oberlin College; Marietta 
Eichelberger, Evaporated Milk Association; Don C. 
Seaton, Illinois Education Department; B. G. Leigh- 
ton, St. Louis County Rural Schools, Virginia, Minn. 

Discussion from the floor. 


2:30 P.M. FIFTH SESSION 
(Vocational School, Auditorium B) 

Presiding: August Pritzlaff, Director of Physical Educa- 
tion, Public Schools, Chicago, Illinois. 

“The Administration of the School Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation Program,” Philip H. Falk, 
Superintendent of Schools, Madison, Wisconsin. 

Discussion. 


2:30 p.m. SIXTH SESSION—THURSDAY, JULY 4 
(Vocational School, Auditorium B) 

Presiding: Elizabeth Rodgers, State Teachers College, 
LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 

“Problems of Teacher Education for Health, Physical 
Education, Recreation, and Safety,” Floyd Eastwood, 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana. 

Discussion. 
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Disease 


TTITUDES in education have undergone tremen- 
A dous and vital changes. Those of us who think 
back upon our own school days, even though the 
number of years past is comparatively few, and then look 
about us and talk to the people responsible for the de- 
velopment of policies in our educational systems, cannot 
help but be struck by these essential differences. The 
importance of providing a child with technical skills has 
been replaced by a view that more closely corresponds 
to the old ideals of Greek education. The fundamental 
concept that a sound physical body is a prerequisite to 
all educational endeavor is a striking revival by the 
modern educator. Gradually, throughout the country, 
the time of the school day has been extended. Even a 
more important factor has been the lengthening of the 
period in the child’s life during which school attendance 
is mandatory. 
Today, in most of our communities, a major portion of 
a child’s day is spent in school. In many instances, the 
average child in a community attends school from his 
fourth to his seventeenth year. Naturally, with this in- 
crease in time so that the child’s entire childhood and 
adolescence is spent under the direction of the public 
school authorities, the health factors assume greater im- 
portance. 


FSi the problems arising is the child who for 
one reason or another is physically below the stand- 
ards of his group. Increased interest in this type of child 
is an essential if the objectives of the program are to be 
realized. In the middle Atlantic states there is one out- 
standing group of handicapped children that is gradually 
requiring more and more attention from the school phy- 
sician. This is the child with heart disease. Probably over 
90 per cent of these cases are victims of what we know 
as rheumatic fever. The school physicians have a very 
definite responsibility to the lay boards of education, to 
the school personnel, to the families in our community, 
and to these children. It is incumbent upon them to 
make known as far as possible, to all of these groups, 
what medical science knows about these conditions and 
what at the present time are the best methods and pro- 
cedures for handling these children in the schools. 

The peak of activity of rheumatic fever probably lies 
somewhere about the seventh or eighth year of life. Its 
most active phase probably extends from about the sixth 
to the twelfth year. From the twelfth year onward, the 
percentage of rheumatic activity steadily diminishes 
until in adult life the activity of true rheumatic fever is 
in most instances completely dormant. This disease, 


The School and the Child with Heart 






By 
HARRY B. SILVER, M.D. 


Cardiologist, Newark Board of Education 


therefore, shows its greatest incidence and its greatest 
virulence in our public school group, with a constantly 
diminishing activity through the high schools. 

The modern concept of rheumatic fever, although it 
has not obtained complete acceptance, assumes that 
there undoubtedly is a very definite and important heredi- 
tary factor, since multiple cases commonly occur jn 
families. The occurrence of rheumatic fever in mother 
and daughter is too common to be pure chance. Exten- 
sive genetic work reveals that rheumatic fever has a 
definite hereditary linkage. This knowledge is of value 
to the school doctor. When a case of rheumatic heart 
disease is found in a family group, he is put on warning 
to watch the other members of this particular family. 

The precipitating factor in the etiology is probably 
some typé of infection. Acute articular rheumatism has 
within the last fifteen years become very much less com- 
mon. We can remember the time when we could not go 
into a hospital ward in the spring and early fall without 
seeing a number of cases of acute articular rheumatism. 
The lessened incidence of this condition does not neces- 
sarily mean the lessened incidence of rheumatic fever 
because acute articular rheumatism is only one of the 
manifestations of rheumatic fever. 

Although a history of acute articular rheumatism is 
not very frequently obtained, most of these children de- 
scribe joint pains. In our own experience, spontaneous 
nose bleed seems to be even more characteristic, although 
in a very great majority of the cases it is impossible to 
hook up anything in the previous history with the de- 
velopment of the heart lesion. 


T the present time, there is only one generally ac- 

cepted functional classification of heart disease. 
That is the classification of the American Heart Associa- 
tion, and all attempts to refine it by adding specific tests, 
blood pressure examinations, pulse controls, or fixed 
amounts of work on particular instruments apparently 
has not added very much to our clinical ability to evalu- 
ate the status of the patient. This classification, depend- 
ing as it does on the judgment of the individual examiner, 
naturally shows much variation in different hands. 

Briefly, the classification is as follows: 

The Class I cardiac is a child that has an organic 
heart lesion either rheumatic, congenital, or due to any 
other cause and who, under all ordinary conditions is 
thoroughly compensated and able to carry on all activi- 
ties without showing any dyspnea or fatigue other than 
that shown in normal children. 

Under similar conditions, Class IT is divided into two 
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groups, A and B. Class II (A) is made up of children 
who under all ordinary conditions are competely com- 
pensated but whose exercising response is diminished 
and who show on exertion more fatigue and more dys- 
pnea than the normal child. Naturally, the variation 
between different individuals in this group is very large. 
Class II (B) consists of individuals who show the effects 
of dyspnea even under ordinary stresses of life. Ordi- 
nary walking, ordinary stair climbing, etc., leaves them 
breathless and fatigued. 

Class III consists of children who even at rest show 
evidences of decompensation. This varies all the way 
from slight dyspnea to generalized edema with engorge- 
ment of the liver and complete decompensation. 

There are in addition, two other classifications—Class 
E which is made up of children who have abnormal 
cardiac sounds, but in whom the diagnosis of organic 
heart disease is not established and Class F, the children 
who have a definite rheumatic history without evidence 
of cardiac damage. 


T is only within recent years that any true concept of 

the incidence of heart disease in our school population 
has been obtained. Accurate records, as may be easily 
understood, are very difficult to obtain and when the 
records are made available, it is often a serious question 
as to exactly what they signify. Within the last few years, 
however, increasing interest on the part of both pedia- 
tricians and school people has made some of these im- 
portant facts available. 

The older statistics as to the incidence of heart disease 
in the middle Atlantic states give a figure of approxi- 
mately 1 per cent of the population. Whether these sta- 
tistics were gathered in the schools (New York City), or 
the colleges (Yale admission figures), or at the age of 
twenty-one (Draft Board figures, 1916), they all gave 
approximately the same incidence. 


HERE has been no systematic survey conducted in 

the City of Newark to determine what our own local 
incidence is. We have some figures, however, that we can 
present and that may be rather enlightening. 

First, I would like to say a word as to how these 
figures are obtained. It is customary in the schools of 
the city to keep from competition and from gymnastic 
exercises any child who has or is suspected of having a 
heart lesion. The diagnosis comes to us in one of two 
ways: 

In a number of cases, a note is sent to the school from 
the family doctor saying that such and such a pupil is 
under treatment for heart disease and therefore should 
be excluded from the gymnasium program. 

The other method, and one which reveals an astonish- 
ing number of cases, is the routine examination of ap- 
parently healthy children in the public schools. It is a 
requirement of the department that every child who is 
taking gymnasium work for the first time, must have at 
least an examination of his heart and lungs. In addition 
to this, there are routine examinations conducted at 
intervals throughout the school life of the child. Fre- 
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quently, in these routine examinations, the first knowl- 
edge of heart disease in a particular child is obtained. 
All the cases that are referred to the school doctor with 
a diagnosis of heart disease by the attending physician 
are then examined by him. All the cases in which the 
school doctor’s diagnosis is a primary one are then re- 
examined either by the pupil’s own family physician or 
where this is not possible, by a clinic staff; and in most 
cases, by one of the established heart clinics in the city. 
By this procedure, every case listed in our records as 
having heart disease has had at least two independent 
examinations, both agreeing as to the diagnosis. This, 
we believe, eliminates to a very great extent the number 
of cases that would otherwise get into the records im- 
properly diagnosed. The cases are then listed in the 
records of the department, classified as well as possible 
under the classification advocated by the American Heart 
Association. Cases in which a difference of opinion oc- 
curs are classified as Class E. 

There are in the records of the department for the 
City of Newark at the present time over 500 known 
cases of heart disease. Of these, 262 are Class I, 165 
Class ITA, 39 Class IIB, and 41 Class ITT. 

The incidence of congenital heart disease is of course 
comparatively low. With approximately 70,000 children 
in the school system and with a known incidence of heart 
disease of over 500 cases, I do not think that we are 
exaggerating the situation when we say that approxi- 
mately 1 per cent of the children in the schools of the 
City of Newark are victims of this disease. 


ROM the viewpoint of the school system, two very 

important problems arise: 

The first is: How can we best adjust our school pro- 
gram so that the greatest amount of educational value 
may be received by the pupils and at the same time, that 
the greatest amount of protection may be thrown about 
them? 

The second problem is: How, from the educational 
standpoint, may we best present to the attention of the 
families and the children, the procedures and super- 
vision necessary for their proper care? 


N attempting an attack on the first problem, we have 
started to survey the situation in the public schools. 
It is easy, however, to understand that in a highly com- 
plicated and specialized organization of upwards of 
70,000 children, it is not very simple to make changes in 
the program of individual children, particularly in view 
of the limited funds and the large size of the classes. 
Therefore, the necessary adjustments must be made, not 
only with the understanding of the child’s needs and his 
condition, but also with a comprehension of the educa- 
tional problems involved. These problems require a 
consideration not only of the physical problems of the 
child, but also of his social and psychological adjustment; 
and not only of the instruction itself, but also of the 
facilities and teaching materials available, so that they 
may be best utilized for the purpose in view. 


(Continued on page 384) 
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AILEEN FISK 


Tulare Union High School 
Tulare, California 


ITH the many social and economic changes 

of the past half century, problems of youth 

have been intensified to such a degree that they 
are referred to as ““The Youth Problem.” Various agencies 
are realizing the importance of assisting young people 
to find their place in society. They are making efforts 
to discover ways of filling those gaps between school, em- 
ployment, and satisfactory adjustment in social life. 
Numerous surveys and studies have been made and are 
being made to find out the existing conditions, to deter- 
mine the needs, and to suggest remedial changes. 

One type of program which should have further study 
and consideration is the youth hostel movement. Since 
the establishment of the first youth hostel in a restored 
twelfth century castle at Altena, Germany, by Richard 
Schirrman in 1910, the movement has spread rapidly to 
other European countries. Youth hostels were introduced 
into the United States by Isabel and Monroe Smith in 
1934. Thus the educational and recreational benefits of 
traveling and outings are available with a minimum of 
expense, to all desiring to experience a simple and friendly 
way of living. When a community first considers sponsor- 
ing a youth hostel, conservative citizens invariably ask 
the same questions in regard to existing hostels and the 
young people who use them. Very few people in the re- 
gion have ever visited a hostel. The idea is novel. During 
my hosteling experiences, I have made inquiries and 
observations in an effort to answer some of these ques- 
tions. 


What Goes On in a Youth Hostel? 


Between 5:00 p.m. and dark, boys and girls arrive, 
greet the hostel parents, show their passes and sleeping 
sacks, and sign the registration book. Supper is prepared 
at the kitchen stove, a primus, or an outdoor fireplace. 
Young people who were strangers an hour before, share 
supplies, cook together, dine at a common table, and call 
each other by their first names. After dishes are washed 
and the kitchen cleaned, the group may gather around an 
open fire to sing and tell stories of experiences on the 
road, or all may join in folk dances and games. 

In European hostels, although facilities for self-cookers 
are always provided, inexpensive meals or parts of meals 
are often prepared by the warden. In the hostels in the 
United States, the preparing of the meal by each hosteler 
or in cooperation with other hostelers is the usual custom. 


This paper is a summary of findings from “A Study of Certain 
Aspects of the Youth Hostel Movement as an Educational Pregram 
for American Youth,” a master’s thesis done at Mills College. 





AYH as an Educational Program 


“Wouldn’t you like to go over to the store to buy 
provisions for your supper?” asked the housemother who 
after taking my pass, had shown me around the North. 
field hostel. ‘““Here come two boys who have just bicycle 
from Boston today. They would probably like to prepare 
their meal with you.” 

Thus novices at the Northfield youth hostel are intro. 
duced to the ways and customs. By the time we had 
purchased our food and prepared it over the small gas 
stoves, there were thirteen of us merrily talking and work. 
ing together like old friends. 

While we were washing the dishes, the housemothe 
looked in and said, “When there are not too many hos- 
telers, everyone usually has breakfast with the staff, 
Wouldn’t you like to join us in the morning? It is really 
very simple and each one contributes ten cents for the 
expense of food.” We readily accepted the invitation. 

The remainder of the evening was spent in talking over 
our itineraries for the next week, getting the advice of 
more experienced hostelers, and singing old-time songs, 
“Nine o’clock! Time to go to bed.” called the house- 
mother. In a very short time we were asleep in our 
hayloft bunks. 

It seemed but a few minutes when we heard, “Six 
o’clock! A half hour of work in the corn field before a 
swim in the creek and breakfast.” Everyone scrambled 
into their clothes and were soon out planting corn with 
Monroe Smith, the National Director, and members of 
the staff. After a needed dip in the stream we assembled 
for breakfast. It consisted of a glass of milk with a variety 
of dry cereals and fruits in a bowl topped with maple 
syrup from the Meridith youth hostel. As we ate this 
hostel dish, each one introduced himself, told what state 
he was from and where he was going. By nine o’clock 
each hosteler had packed his knapsack and was saying 
good-by to all of his new friends. 

Besides the regular routine of hosteling which includes 
the preparing or assisting with meals, the willing per- 
formance of hostel duties, the arriving, the going to bed, 
and the departing by a certain time, extra and surpris- 
ingly happy things usually take place or are arranged. 

At the Meridith hostel in New Hampshire, Julius with 
his zither and Lee with her monologues provide a delight- 
ful part of the enening’s entertainment. Later Julius may 
play for old-time dances while Lee gives the calls. 

While at a hostel in Berlin, the leader of the German 
group called for characteristic national songs from the 
other hostelers present. 

“Let’s have a sing-song.” is the usual request in an 
English or Scottish hostel as the young people gather 
around the fire or group together in the common room. 
“Clementine,” “On Ikle Moor Ba’tat,”’ and “Green Grow 
the Rushes Ho!” are among the favorites always included 
in a sing-song. 
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At youth hostels, plans are often made for excursions 
to points of particular educational or historical interest. 
At the Carlisle hostel in England, the warden made up 
a party of fifteen to visit the biscuit factory. ““Won’t you 
vo with us to see the Roman baths?” asked a young 
Swedish man at the Batheaston hostel. I was very happy 
to accept, and enjoyed a delightful evening with his 
Swedish group on their first visit to England. Visitors to 
the Shakespearean Theater at Stratford-on-Aven find the 
Shottery hostel a convenient shelter. Late passes are given 
out here for those going to the theater. 

When members of the first Rolling Youth Hostel 
reached the California hostel at Montara in the summer 
of 1938, young people of this Portuguese village were 
hosts to the Easterners. Civic leaders described early 
California history and spoke of particular historical points 
past which the group would cycle the next day. At the 
San Mateo Memorial Park, rangers told the hostelers 
interesting facts about the Sequoia trees and the flora of 
the region. 


Who Uses the Youth Hostels? 


Youth hostels are used by individuals, groups, and 
organizations who enjoy a simple and rugged way of liv- 
ing. People who wish to see the attractions of other dis- 
tricts and countries inexpensively but in a friendly and 
wholesome atmosphere, take advantage of the youth 
hostels. 

In Germany, before the war; school groups were the 
first to make use of this travel facility. Young people 
under twenty years of age were responsible for the greater 
number of the overnights. The Nazi government re- 
quested that parents provide sufficient money for their 
children to hostel each year that they might learn to 
know and love their country better. Foreigners, especially 
from America, the British Isles, and the Scandinavian 
countries, were also seen in the German youth hostels. 

In Switzerland only those under twenty-five years of 
age may use the hostels. In France the age limit is thirty. 
Family groups often make use of the hostels in the 
Netherlands. In England and Wales, some form of mem- 
bership is open to all persons over eleven years of age. 

Young people from homes of the working class, those 
from low salaried offices, and industrial employees on 
“fortnight holidays” make up a large part of the hostel 
registration in the British Isles. Young married and en- 
gaged couples often spend their holidays hosteling. Mid- 
dle-aged and older couples of moderate means use this 
method of seeing their country. A couple past seventy 
years of age was seen in a Scottish hostel. 

In the United States the hostels are open to those be- 
tween the ages of “four and ninety-four.” Actually, they 
are used most frequently by college age groups. Many 
high school students also go hosteling. An analysis of the 
occupations of the 2802 hostelers recorded at the North- 
field hostel during 1938 reveals the following, which may 
be an indication of the use of the average American 
Youth Hostel: 


Students ........ 66 percent Social workers... 2 percent 
Office workers...13 percent Housewives ..... 1 per cent 
Teachers ....... 12 percent Laborers ........ 0.66 per cent 


Arts and Crafts.. 5.33 per cent 
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According to the fourth annual report of the American 
Youth Hostels, Inc., 60 per cent of the overnights in the 
hostels during 1938 were youth under twenty-one years 
of age. Of the hostelers, 29 per cent were boys, 31 per 
cent girls, 17 per cent men, and 23 per cent women. The 
older hostelers appear to be teachers or leaders of youth 
who wish to study the hostel movement at first hand. 


Why Go Hosteling? 


This question would be answered differently by each 
hostelling group. Said a high school girl, “Just think of 
the grand kids you would meet!” The college student is 
lured by the thought of adventure, “something different,” 
“to see the rest of the country.” Older groups are inter- 
ested in “scenery,” “points of historic interest,” “contact 
with young people.” 

School groups use the hostels on school journeys. In 
England and Wales, underprivileged children are taken 
out of the city to spend a week at a country hostel dur- 
ing summer holidays while country children are taken 
into London and other large cities. In many cases the 
school board furnishes a large proportion of the trans- 
portation and hostel expense. At the Roslyn High School 
in Roslyn, New York, where progressive educational 
principles are applied, it was found that hosteling is one 
of the best forms of education and that it can be suc- 
cessfully worked into the school curriculum. Study groups 
are allowed regular school days off for hosteling trips. 


Above, a farm hostel; below, the welcome sign. 
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Hostels near expositions or fairs enable young people 
to enjoy both an educational experience and a holiday at 
the minimum of expense. In Glasgow, a former jail con- 
verted into a youth hostel made it possible for thousands 
of young people to visit the British Empire Exposition in 
1938. The Presidio Open Air School Youth Hostel in San 
Francisco provided lodging for more than four hundred 
young visitors to the San Francisco Golden Gate Ex- 
position during the summer of 1939. In New York the 
World’s Fair Youth Hostel Committee maintained an 
A.Y.H. Information Bureau where they had registered 
the names and addresses of private families who were 
willing to accommodate two or more hostelers for the 
twenty-five cent overnight charge. 

The answer of numerous young Englishmen to the 
question of “Why do you go hosteling?” was, “To keep 
fit.” This was in keeping with posters exhibited through- 
out the country. This obvious consciousness of the physi- 
cal benefits of hosteling was due in part to the national 
fitness campaign carried on by the government as a 
department of the Board of Education. 

A Scottish lad in his early twenties remarked that hos- 
teling experiences had enabled him to become acquainted 
with people more readily. “I used to have an inferiority 
complex before I hosteled,” he said. Pride in overcoming 
obstacles, in proving his ability to meet new situations, 
and in enduring the hardships of this mode of travel, 
and the training arising from the necessity of having to 
meet people, had given him poise and self-confidence. 
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What Do Hostelers Talk About? 


Hostelers, like many other people of any age, enig 
talking about themselves, their experiences, adventeal 
and opinions. The hostelers who travel alone are likely 
to spend the evening comparing the experiences of the 
road and obtaining information regarding points of in- 
terest on their route. At most hostels there wil] be a 
friendly person familiar with the vicinity who is glaq to 
advise one of desirable routes to follow and interesting 
places to visit. 

A favorite topic of conversation is often the hostel and 
hostel parents (or wardens, as they are called in the 
British Isles), the kind of food served, and the type of 
entertainment encouraged. 

Signing up with a tour group means staying with tha 
group for one or more weeks. This continued companion. 
ship gives young people an opportunity to discuss at 
leisure the problems which seem to them most important, 
Among these are: the political situation, the habits and 
customs of the localities visited, youth organizations, co}. 
leges, and experiences encountered, and that wide range 
of problems eternally facing youth everywhere of food 
and other practical items are usually discussed. 


What Are the Dangers of Such a Movement 
and How May They Be Overcome? 


Without doubt the inexperienced hosteler on a hiking 
or bicycling trip is more apt to have an accident than 
he would have at home. Oftentimes adults will think that 
they can ride a bicycle as well as when they rode every 
day as a youngster. 

What can be done to avoid accident? As much as 
possible hostels are located away from the main highways 
and hostelers are routed by the less traveled roads. In 
many European countries, paths are provided for the 
bicyclers. Cyclists are organized, they have a special 
insurance and they are able to secure legal recognition. 
In the United States cycle paths are rare. There are fewer 
people engaged in this activity and they do not have 
strong organizations which can obtain special conces- 
sions. To make bicycling safe, there should be many 
bicycle paths. There should be education not only for the 
cyclist but for the motorist and general public. 

Parents may often be reluctant to have their young- 
sters go on a hostel trip because they fear the children 
may suffer from illness or over-exertion. A health exami- 
nation is advisable for a hostel experience just as much 
as for a camp experience where it is usually required. 

Hosteling on a limited budget might well present dif- 
ficulties in case of an emergency were there not kind 
and understanding house parents at the end of each day’s 
trip. A first-aid kit and an emergency fund should be in- 
cluded in the preparation for hosteling. It is recommended 
by the national office that each local hostel committee 
have a physician as one of its members. In some districts 
physicians have volunteered their service free of charge 
to unfortunate hostelers. 

Education of the hosteler is necessary in many ways. 
Attractive and appealing articles on customs, food, health, 
and safe and sane cycling appear in the A.Y.H. Knap- 
sack and in the annual handbook. Yet this is only a be 
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ginning to the amount of education needed to avoid sick- 
ness and accidents. 

There is always the danger that a hosteler may grow 
tired of hiking and try to “thumb” a ride. The problem 
of hitch-hiking is a very serious one. It is one which must 
be prevented in the United States among the members of 
the Association, if the youth hostel movement is to 
make its best recreational and educational contributions 
to American youth. This again is a matter of education 
and the development of proper attitudes. 

The fact that boys and girls may meet at the hostels 
and continue their trip together presents some problems, 
although the dangers involved are probably not so great 
as many anxious parents suppose. During the day they 
have a destination which they must reach before night 
fall. During the evening young people in a youth hostel 
are much less apt to present problems than if they were 
going for an automobile ride or to a public dance. 


Conclusions 

In recent years efforts have been made to devise edu- 
cational and recreational programs which not only meet 
the needs and desires of the individual but which will 
assist him in making a satisfactory and worth-while 
adjustment in contemporary life. The youth hostel move- 
ment offers many educational and recreational advan- 
tages which will contribute to the realization of these 
objectives. . 

The desires to travel, to see new things, to meet other 
people, to have different experiences and adventures are 
made possible by youth hostels where adequate chaper- 
onage and supervision are maintained. These opportuni- 
ties are not limited to any age, racial, or social group. 
People of both sexes may mingle together in a wholesome 
atmosphere. 

By means of hosteling, worth-while attitudes and de- 
sirable appreciations are developed. Observing customs, 
conditions, and differences of other districts, countries, 
and people, a hosteler is better able to understand the 
social and economic problems which confront the com- 
munity in which he lives, and the world of today. Pro- 
vincial and social prejudices may be eradicated, while an 
interest in and a sympathetic understanding for people of 
all vocations and nations are fostered. Living an out- 
of-door life, the hosteler will appreciate the beauties of 
nature. Seeing industries and modern constructions, he 
will understand the ingenuity of man. 

With the progressive type of education emphasizing 
activity and direct experience now being advocated, hos- 
tels should be developed and used by many school groups. 
Some school clubs and organizations have used the hostels 
but more for recreational purposes than to coordinate 
with classroom study. Acquainting school children with 
youth hostels through school projects would carry over 
into their vacations and afterschool life when they will 
wish to travel and see things on their own. Under good 
leadership their powers of observation and sense of appre- 
ciation will be developed. Hosteling consists of a func- 
tional educational procedure in which ideals of citizenship 
and desirable habits of behavior are practiced and formed. 
Coeducation and corecreation are a natural development 
of youth hosteling. 
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The youth hostel movement has made rapid strides 
during its first few years in America. Its tremendous 
progress in foreign countries has proven that it possesses 
both popular appeal and permanence. The rapidity of its 
expansion depends upon the support that the movement 
receives from individuals, community organizations, and 
educational agencies. No matter how little or how much 
financial suport might be obtained, however, the coopera- 
tion of each State Department of Education is essential 
for the best development of this worthy movement. 
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Modern Dance for the Average 


Student 


flung as a challenge, not only to groups in education 

and physical education but to dance groups as well. In 
respect to dance groups, this impetus has stimulated the 
exchange of ideas between colleges and promulgated dif- 
ferent methods of dealing with problems. At the same 
time, however, an undesirable trend has insinuated itself. 
The challenge has evolved into a competitive marathon in 
the number of demonstrations, concerts, and the subse- 
quent publicity to the school and to the leader. We 
wonder if the end justifies the time spent—time which 
admittedly must be taken from the school hour in most 
cases? Are we giving more attention to the few blessed 
with native ability than to the average student? 


The Needs of the Average Student 

The needs of the average high school and college stu- 
dent in modern dance are concerned with activity not too 
strenuous, with coordinations not too intractable, and 
with demands of perfection not too difficult of attain- 
ment. Needs must be established that will sound plausi- 
ble, and these must perforce be attuned with age charac- 
teristics, whether it be the desire for group approval, the 
love of ritual and mysticism, the animal need for release 
of explosive energy, or the traits manifested during the 
adolescent period of hero-worship and self-consciousness. 
We can capitalize on any or all of these factors which 
will further our objectives. For example: an appeal made 
to the students’ sense of vanity in regard to good posture, 
in other words good figures, has an objective merit. The 
recognition of the self-esteem that can be gained by ap- 
pearing poised and well-coordinated on the ballroom floor 
as well as the carry-over of neuromuscular skills into 
games has creditable value. The awakening realization 
that beautiful, purposeful movement is each person’s 
heritage and that to develop it may mean the difference 
between an imitator and a leader, will satisfy many of its 
values. 


|’ THE last few years the modern dance has been 


Tests for Measuring Ability and Improvement 

Dancing is highly subjective, and students often are 
not consciously aware of what has happened to them 
or of what improvement has taken place. Besides the en- 
couragement that should be each pupil’s reward, and the 
designation on the part of the teacher as to what has 
occurred when heretofore difficult movements have been 
made easily, there are objective ways of measuring ability 
through tests. A progress chart measuring their achieve- 
ment in relation to class members will challenge pupils, 
encourage them, and to a certain respect answer the need 
for competition. 
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By 
DORIS TAYLOR 


Instructor in Dance 
University of Missouri 


These charts should include tests for meter, tempo 
balance, rhythm, range, dynamics, phrasing, the funda. 
mental locomotions and folk patterns, muscle intelligence 
and control, and creative ability. 

1. A test for meter would be identification and response 
by clapping and walking to the more common time in- 
tervals. 

2. A test for tempo would be the ability to follow 
variances in speed from a slow to a moderate to a fast 
tempo with corresponding movement say from a walk to 
a leap to a run. 

3. A test for balance could be standing on one foot and 
swinging the free leg forward and back, or raising the 
free leg directly to side and tipping body contra-wise, 
Balance tests might have a stunt appeal, depending, of 
course, on the age group. Standing on one foot, and 
sitting, by gliding the free foot forward and flexing the 
body forward, has a stunt appeal. 

4. A rhythm test would be the ability to clap and do 
a simple rhythmic pattern, either through hearing it a 
number of times, seeing it done, or reading it as a score. 
With increase of ability and learning, would come in- 
crease in difficulty of the pattern, eventually leading into 
counterpoint. 

5. A test for range would be covering a prescribed 
floor area within a limited or set time interval, or increas- 
ing an arm reach from a simple hand movement at the 
side of body to an extended full arm extension with a 
widened stance and knee band as in a lunge. 

6. A test for dynamics would be the ability to recog- 
nize in music and do in movement, such as tip toeing or 
stamping, the more obvious qualities of intensity as well 
as to show the increase or decreases from strong to weak 
or from loud to soft. Under dynamics, too, would come 
the contrasting of energy output in the variations of per- 
cussive, sustained, and pendulum movement. 

7. A test for phrasing would be the capacity to identify 
musical ideas, by clapping, or in moving; by change of 
direction, change of step pattern, or some like response 
denoting consciousness of phrasing. 

8. Tests for locomotion should include the ability to 
walk, run, hop, leap, jump, gallop, slide and skip; as 
well as to do the conventional folk forms, the schottische, 
polka, waltz, mazurka, and two-step. 

9. A test for muscle intelligence or muscle localization 
could include a variety of movements, of course. Some 
suggested ones might be swaying of the body in con- 
trast to pushing of the hips sideways, or elevating the 
shoulders in contrast to striking forward with them. 

10. A test for creative ability would be demonstrated 
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by the students’ efforts and satisfactory participation 
in original dance compositions. All the teaching pro- 
cedure should have demonstrated that resultant feeling 
quality follows movement, and that when one feels a 
certain way one moves in a prescribed manner. This 
consciousness should immediately do away with the 
fallacious idea that dancing is a set of exercises done 


to music. 


Ways of Propagating Interest and Knowledge 


In teaching average students we must realize we are 
dealing with an average interest, not a burning devotion 
—as one student remarked, “TI like dancing but don’t love 
it.” In many cases an interest will have to be stimulated 
and this propaganda or educational plan should include 
the whole school, for ignorance, laughter, and a dis- 
paraging attitude on the part of the student body can un- 
dermine all the efforts of a sincere group of disciples. The 
use of the bulletin board for articles and pictures is a 
good medium for stimulating attention and gaining inter- 
est. The pictures that are exhibited should be arrest- 
ing without being too distorted and should include move- 
ments that suggest plausibility; and to do away imme- 
diately with the idea that dancing is only for girls, there 
should be pictures of men, virile men, doing strong daring 
movements—no pretty poses, especially of the amorous 
duet type that prompts ridicule. The cooperation of the 
art department in the making of posters and the en- 
couragement of art students enrolled in dancing to make 
their art project a dance study, are no minor incentives 
to the widening interest in the dance. In the usual short 
time alloted to physical education, not enough time, at 
least for any kind of public performance, can be given 
to composition and the consequential demands for well- 
developed techniques. The need for extra practice has 
been met in many places by dance clubs where students 
with special interest may meet and deal with the more 
advanced problems that come with program-planning. 
Demonstrations and programs necessarily have their 
place. There is no better way of educating people on 
“what is the modern dance?” for it is true that we have 
no literal definition because of these very qualities that 
make it what it is, a living art. Many people still think 
it is social dancing, others that it is fancy dancing for a 
select handful of graceful, pretty girls. If we could only 
find a simple word picture without those profound if 
doubtful symbols, rhythm, content, and functionalism! 
If we could convey the idea that dancing is a part of 
our heritage for all people to do and enjoy, just as chorus 
singing is, or, for that matter, driving a car. In order to 
drive the car we have to know and do certain things. 
We have to learn certain coordinations. The coordina- 
tions and movements we learn in modern dance give us 
a vocabulary so that when we feel a certain way we can 
move or go in a manner that will show we are angry, de- 
lighted, or feeling wistful, or possessing some other mood. 

The prefix “modern” has been the rather innocent sub- 
ject of many theses—it really should not be so hard to 
explain that the dance we do today is modern because 
we do it today and it is what it is because of the way 
we live, the food we eat, the clothes we wear, and the 
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manner in which we think. Modern dance is as contem- 
porary and vital as airplanes, radios, talkies, or Diesel en- 
gines—it is as much a part of today’s picture as Thomas 
Hart Benton, Walt Disney, Charles Lindbergh, or Tommy 
Dorsey. Words will never be adequate to explain the 
modern dance ir its entirety—for the dreams and desires 
of man’s innermost being cannot be couched in work-day 
symbols. They can only be expressed and fulfilled 
through the medium of a higher art and as in the case 
of the modern dance, the message can be given and re- 
ceived only through doing and seeing. That is why pro- 
grams and demonstrations, developing naturally out of 
the need to communicate and show others how we feel, 
have a vital purpose. 


The Problem of Creative Thinking 


Young workers are often frightened away from dancing 
by the discontented grumblings of students doing crea- 
tive work. This may mean they have been forced too 
soon, or as is usually the case in the college age group, 
their past education has been along purely imitative pat- 
terns and the new approach is hard to accept with its 
demands on individual thinking, requiring extra work 
which they do not feel entitled to give. This attitude 
necessitates a slow intelligent approach. It would be 
well to have several discussions on what education means, 
and why life can be richer and happier for individuals 
who have experienced and can experience again the joy 
in creating something of their very own. Explain why 
this will open new vistas to them, how it will deepen their 
enjoyment of all the arts and ultimately raise them to a 
higher cultural level. This last ideal is probably beyond 
the average high school and college student, but we have 
the satisfaction of knowing that eventually it will bare 
meaning. For the present the key note should be joy 
in doing and the glow of satisfaction achieved when the 
thing is done. 


From the Administrative Standpoint 


The problem of making the modern dance practical 
from the administrative standpoint is much more easily 
solved. Its accoutrements are simple enough—the bath- 
ing suit may lead a double life and is as long-wearing 
and economical as any other gymnasium costume. The 
dance floor space in ordinary circumstances is the regu- 
lar gymnasium floor which is either seal waxed or apt 
to be splintery. This entails the wearing of inexpensive 
sandals of some kind, but that should be no great conces- 
sion except in the minds of the ultra-moderns who look 
back on their own beginnings with something more than 
tender scorn. 

It would mean that falls would be impractical, which 
might be a good idea anyway, for the number and novelty 
of meaningless falls has created in the public mind the 
idea that today’s dance throws itself on the floor, merely 
to bound up again so as to fall again. If time and space 
of a sort are given, the increasing interest may “grow” 
a dance room, just as tennis courts are added or archery 
equipment bought. One of the greatest problems is find- 
ing a good musician, one who can read well, improvise, 

(Continued on page 386) 
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PFI Questions and Answers 


By 


FREDERICK RAND ROGERS 


Boston University 


HE PFI programs have the weakness of definiteness 
T= thereby become liable to specific criticism. This 

is proper. Defective bodies—-or deficient educational 
programs—ought to be corrected. And since nothing here 
below is perfect, it is always possible to point out flaws, 
especially in human contrivances.* 

So let it be with “PFI programs,” by which we mean 
medical examinations, fallowed by PFI tests, followed by 
analyses of defects (by proper persons), followed by ac- 
tivities to correct weaknesses or develop positive powers, 
followed by re-tests to determine results, followed by 
new analyses in the light of re-test results—ad infinitum. 

But we regret improper criticisms, based on incomplete 
research. Thus, one researcher recently concluded, that 
PFI tests were invalid for girls and women—after per- 
forming an investigation in which the PFI battery was 
used as the experimental factor. But it was not given in 
full. Lung capacity tests and back lifting tests were 
omitted. These together yield nearly a fourth of the 
score from which the PFI is calulated. Unapproved 
formulae were used in calculating indices. The norms 
used could not have been PFI norms for Strength Indices 
were not derived from proper PFI tests. Consequently 
the investigation could not possibly determine the valid- 
ity of the PFI. 

Again, some researcher every year announces in print 
that lung capacity does not belong in the PFI battery, 
almost invariably basing his conclusions on comparisons 
of PFI test scores with athletic skill test results rather 
than with health scores. 

It should be noted here that we regret the necessity 
of even appearing combative. But some answer to im- 
proper criticisms is necessary, to avoid the implication 
of “silence giving assent.” The following “answers” are 
given to “typical criticisms” that have appeared in print. 


1. Criticisms of Claims 


1. Probably the question most commonly asked is the 
following: ‘Is there any significant relation between 
muscular strength and physical fitness?” The problem 
hinges directly on one’s definitions of physical fitness, 
which PFI workers phrase briefly as “capacity for physi- 
cal activity.” This, we mean to imply, is capacity to 
work, “go places and do things,” endurance in a given 
task, ability to continue through a day’s labor without 
undue fatigue, To continue: High muscular ability alone 
does not guarantee the establishment of one’s “entire 


* Since 1925 many improvements have been made in PFI testing 
techniques and follow-up programs as results of proper criticisms. The 
most recent of these is reported in the Research Quarterly for October 
oo entitled ‘““‘The Use of a Belt Improves the Effectiveness of PFI 
“ests.” 
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physical condition.” The PFI is only a crude index. 
useful chiefly to educators dealing with relatively normal 
(in a medical sense) children or adults. It is not a medi. 
cal rating and in no sense is a substitute for any medica] 
test. PFI tests do not measure all bodily functions equally 
well. Nor do they purport to do so. In fact, it is g 
routine rule to require medical examinations before PF] 
tests are given. 

2. It is stated that the administration of the tests js 
too complicated. Because a function is “complicated,” 
it does not follow, however, that its measurement is 
equally complicated. The mechanisms of heat control of 
the human body are well-nigh inscrutable; but body 
temperature is easily and accurately measured. To say 
that non-performance tests are more useful than perform. 
ance tests in measuring physical fitness is merely to 
express an unproved opinion concerning a vague propo- 
sition. It would be illuminating to know what non-per- 
formance tests are better than PFI tests, and whether 
the former are practicable for educators to give to school 
children. 

3. It is true that PFI tests are performance tests and 
require the cooperation of the examinee. So also are IQ 
tests, which have been found useful even by psychiatrists 
as well as educators. So also are pulse rate and blood 
pressure tests: the examinee must attain a relaxed state 
of body and mind before the tests are given. 

4. Non-users of PFI tests often deny that it is neces- 
sary or desirable to curtail the activities of muscularly 
over-developed pupils. We affirm that one of the prime 
objects of users of PFI tests is to discover those pupils 
who are too strong for their sex, weights, and ages, so 
that their strength may be reduced. Thus, the PFI is 
helpful in eliminating an impropriety in school programs 
where such tests are not given. In the absence of such 
tests corrective programs must be relatively inefficient. 


Il. Criticisms of Results 


5. “Tests and measurements” in any science are not 
a “present vogue.” They are of its essence. The “vogue” 
for accurate tests in medicine marked its removal from 
magic to science. This is true of all the sciences, which 
began as philosophy or mysticism and have steadily been 
raised into the realm of tested truth: science. The most 
competent physicians are most meticulous in the use of 
tests. Users of PFI tests are the most likely of all physi- 
cal educators to recognize their own deficiencies and call 
on physicians for aid. They are also most likely to secure 
good hygienic results from their teaching and just because 
they are guided by today’s scientifically tested proce- 
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dures. Although the PFI has not become widely used as 
yet, a number of New England and New York physicians 
are finding the PFI helpful in medical practice. The 
school physician lacks facilities or time to conduct x-rays, 
tests, etc. Consequently, the PFI is becoming economic- 
ally and morally indispensable to physicians eager to 
check their observations. 

6. The tests are criticized because of the claim that 
they have in certain instances shown the presence of 
functional disturbance. In answer, we maintain that 
there are now hundreds of cases on record in which low 
or declining PFI’s have indicated the presence of internal 
disturbances to health which escaped recognition by 
thoroughly competent physicians. For, after all, physi- 
cians cannot always detect, in overt behavior or surface 
markings, every internal strain or drain which ravages 
health. It is also the case that these functional disorders 
may not be present at the time the medical examination 
was given; but later, when the PFI tests are given, the 
results offer the clue that something now may be wrong. 
From this standpoint the tests provide an additional 
check on the student’s physical condition. Often PFI 
tests reveal muscular weakness or declines in strength 
long before these changes could be noted by subjective 
observation. Then, the deficiency once noted, physicians 
re-examine such pupils, even to the use of laboratory 
tests. In consequence, physicians have saved lives as 
well as stemmed diseases before their ravages had 
become so apparent as to force parents to secure such 
services. The implied criticism is rather obviously an 
argument for PFI or their technically superior equivalent. 

7. The PFI does not claim, as is often charged, that 
it is a diagnostic instrument. The PFI has little more 
diagnostic value than a bare blood temperature record. 
Rather, it is an index of fitness. Moreover, physical edu- 
cators are taught never to attempt to diagnose. A low 
PFI is prima facie evidence that the physical educator 
needs medical counsel in assigning school activities to 
pupils. This is at the opposite pole from practice in 
schools where PFI tests are not given: in these, pupils 
are induced to exercise without regard to the state of 
their physical powers. Thus, use of the PFI corrects a 
school impropriety which physicians have long regretted 
and inveighed against. PFI users definitely avoid any 
encroachment on medical prerogatives. The physical 
director using PFI tests is certainly a better aide to 
nurses and physicians than he is without it. He may 
occasionally be a “guide” too. But in practice he finds 
himself thrown into their arms for counsel, guidance, and 
instruction. They, in truth become more and more his 
guides. 

8. The question whether strength tests can be used as 
measures of capacity for sustained physical activity is 
debatable. But the PFI is not based solely on tests in- 
volving “single maximal efforts” as some criticisms imply. 
In fact, the two most important tests in the battery 
(generally agreed to be so by all researchers) are direct 
endurance tests, involving repetitions of evolutions until 
fatigue supervenes. (The pullup and pushup tests). 
Nor is the PFI “composed” of “single maximal pulls on 
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a dynamometer.” One of the tests is of lung capacity, 
used for hundreds of years by physicians. Two others 
are direct endurance tests not using dynamometers. 

9. The objection to dynamometer tests as being unre- 
liable relates to their use before standardizing influences 
rendered them among the most reliable of all educational 
tests. The reliability coefficient of the PFI is between 
.96 and .98. The average error of a PFI is about 3 per 
cent of a score, as determined by many independent in- 
vestigators. These figures prove the PFI to be among 
the most reliable of all educational tests. 

10. Another claim is that the result of the tests may 
vary from day to day. True! Strength fluctuates like all 
else—pulse, blood pressure, temperature, etc. Neverthe- 
less, physical fitness tends to remain so constant that 
tests taken six months apart and compared show “reli- 
ability” correlation coefficients of .94 or higher—several 
times higher than pulse rates or blood pressures taken 
on successive days. The normal limit of fluctuation of 
the PFI for organically sound individuals, when tested 
between 9 and 12 a.m. and 1:30 and 5 p.m., is approxi- 
mately 5 per cent of a score—or within the limits of 
reliability of the test. 

11. The PFI does not “disregard the inclusion” of 
any test. Moreover, PFI tests do “‘measure indirectly 
the responses of the cardiovascular system to measured 
work.” As reported by George Deaver, M.D., in his 
recent text on the medical examination, the only good 
semi-direct test of cardiovascular function requires nearly 
30 minutes per subject and is otherwise impractical for 
school use. PFI users will welcome the creation and use 
in schools of any good and economical test of cardio- 
vascular efficiency. They are already among the most 
active users of posture, foot, vision, and hearing tests. 


Ill. Criticisms of Procedures 


12. Certain criticisms have been made of the specific 
procedures used in giving the tests. In answer, the in- 
struments are carefully calibrated by trained testers; 
and, moreover, testing techniques are carefully taught. 
Yes—many users are untrained; but we ourselves request 
the aid of our critics in seeing that users of PFI tests 
secure proper training. The best friends of PFI tests 
do not desire these techniques to be used by incompetent, 
if enthusiastic, workers. 

13. The subject is not “handled as a robot” as any 
trained user of tests will demonstrate. Quite the reverse: 
PFI tests teach physical educators to treat pupils as 
individuals — to seek their individual differences and 
adapt programs to them. PFI tests have been devised 
and recommended to correct the teaching improprieties of 
physical educators. 

14. In PFI testing, physical educators seek to test 
pupils when they are as nearly normal as conditions 
permit; for example, pupils are not tested when “feeling 
ill” or fatigued, or before 9 a.m. or during lunch periods, 
or immediately after violent exercise, or when recently 
returned to school from illness; nor is any pupil tested 
who is recommended by physicians as unfit to take PFI 

(Continued on page 386) 
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S the JoURNAL goes to press, news 
Announcement items are being received of func- 


of tions in honor of the work of outstand- 
Retirements ing leaders in our profession who will 

retire from their regular duties this year. 
Among these are Dr. John Brown, Jr., who has given 


forty years of leadership and service in the Young Men’s - 


Christian Association; Dr. Harry Burns, Director of 
Health and Physical Education in the Pittsburgh Public 
Schools, long recognized as a leader in the field of ad- 
ministration; Dr. Thomas Storey, of Stanford University, 
teacher, author, and administrator, whose work has been 
recounted by a colleague in a short article in this issue; 
and Dr. Jesse Feiring Williams, of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, well known to the profession by 
his many writings, his eloquence on the lecture platform, 
and his work in training many of the leaders who now 
hold responsible positions over the country. 

It is unusual that so many outstanding leaders should 
be retiring in the same year. All these men have been 
honored by the National Association, being among the 
first upon whom the Fellowship Award was bestowed. All 
of them have been active in the Association, having served 
assiduously as council members and committee members 
for many years. Doctor Williams has been President of 
the Association. Doctor Burns was Manager of the suc- 
cessful Pittsburgh Convention in 1935. 

All these leaders plan to keep in touch with physical 
education in various ways. They are progressive in spirit 
and their interest in the profession will continue to be 
maintained, although in a more leisurely way than was 
possible under the exacting demands of the work that 
they have been accustomed to carrying. To Dr. Brown, to 
Dr. Burns, to Dr. Storey, and to Dr. Williams go the 
well wishes of their many friends and professional asso- 
ciates. Theirs has been an active life from whose efforts 
our Association and our profession have greatly profited. 
They have earned a more leisurely life. But they need not 
be surprised if for many years they are asked to continue 
their service, in articles in our own and other publica- 
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tions, in committee debates, and in Legislative Council 
discussions. Theirs is the type of spirit that is generous 
in giving. We extend to them congratulations upon Work 
so well done and our wishes for a rich and happy life fo, 
many years to come. 


: HOSE members of the American As. 
—— Taeee for Health, Physical Eqy. 
Golden Gate cation, and Recreation who attended the 
Exposition meeting in San Francisco during the 


1939 Exposition were agreeably syr. 
prised to find at the Golden Gate International Exposi- 
tion on Treasure Island a building devoted exclusively 
to exhibits and programs featuring public recreation, Up. 
doubtedly there are many members who failed to attend 
the meeting who will be traveling West this year and 
will visit the Fair. If so, their professional spirit should 
take them to the south end of the large sports field on 
Treasure Island where they will find an impressive build- 
ing 200 ft. in length by 100 ft. in width, with a cop. 
spicuous sign across the front, “Recreation.” 

Last year 913,000 visitors went through this building 
and saw the story of recreation in diorama form. Empha- 
sized in this manner are the great changes in our indus- 
trial age which have resulted in decreased working hours 
and greatly increased opportunities for the wholesome use 
of leisure. Winter sports, regional playgrounds, athletic 
fields, recreation centers, aquatic parks, and camps are all 
graphically presented in ideal settings done to scale. 

Participants in last year’s programs numbered 41,000. 
Music, arts and crafts, junior museum exhibits, a little 
theater, a children’s playground, an outdoor fireplace and 
picnic area, and a well-equipped reference library and 
reading room not only provided an interesting exhibit of 
the public recreation program, but in addition were 
utilized for demonstrations by many California groups. 

This year’s plans contemplate an enlargement of the 
athletic programs and of demonstrations and folk festi- 
vals in which hundreds of children from adjacent cities 
will participate. 

It is a tribute to his genius for promotion and organi- 
zation that one of our prominent Association leaders has 
again been appointed Director of the Recreation Building 
and its programs. Charles W. Davis, Director of Physical 
Education and Superintendent of Recreation, Berkeley, 
California, has received this honor. He has already held 
meetings with other prominent recreation leaders in Cali- 
fornia who will assist him. Congratulations are due to 
Mr. Davis, his staff, and his cooperating associates, who 
are so effectively bringing the attention of the visiting 
public to the work that progressive departments of Recre- 
ation are doing in effectively meeting the nation’s prob- 
lems of leisure time. 


HIS year the New York World’s Fait 
Program of has established a Department of Pub- 
the World’s lic Education in order that teachers, 
Fair elementary and high school pupils, col- 

lege students, and graduates working 
in specialized fields may find, among the thousands of 
exhibits at the Fair, those things which are related most 
closely to their particular interests. This Department will 
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offer many forms of service under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Rudolf Kagey, Assistant Professor of Philosophy 
at New York University. In a letter, Professor Kagey 
describes the work of the new Department as follows: 

In establishing the Department of Public Education, the 
Corporation of the World’s Fair of 1940 has provided a 
means by which intelligent visitors may be directed, among 
the thousands of exhibits, to those which most closely touch 
their special interests. We of the Department hope to be of 
service not only to schools and colleges, but to all Fair visi- 
tors with professional, occupational, or hobby enthusiasms. 

We shall issue Fair brochures and informational material, 
for the use of teachers and students of various levels, in the 
sciences, the arts and humanities, history, the social sciences, 
classical and contemporary cultures, and other fields of aca- 
demic and lay interest. 

The many exhibits of art and modern architecture, 
child welfare, youth activities, functions of government, 
and the application of science to industry, will all combine 
to give a vivid picture of American culture. Any visitor 
who has seen the Fair intelligently will have a clearer 
idea of his country and the world beyond it than he 
could gain from months of reading. But to obtain the 
most from these exhibits, he needs guidance; and it will 
be the function of the Department of Public Education 
to furnish that guidance. 

During the summer a series of leaflets will be issued. 
Two of these, ‘“‘The Fair’s Themes: A General Introduc- 
tion” and “Science at the Fair” are now ready for distri- 
bution. Four others, “Art at the Fair,” “Exhibits for the 
Elementary School Child,” “Social Studies at the Fair,” 
and “Food, Decoration, and New Products” will soon be 
available. Teachers may obtain copies of these leaflets 
by writing to the Assistant Director of Public Education 
at the Fair. Guides for student use will be issued later. 

It is important to us that this Department of Public 
Education has invited suggestions concerning services 
which it may offer to teachers and pupils during their 
visits to the Fair. In the field of hobbies, physical educa- 
tion demonstrations, sports instruction, health and safety 
exhibits, and the various phases of the dance, our mem- 
bers should be able to submit many pertinent suggestions 
to Mr. Kagey, the Director. 


CCASIONALLY the Journat office 


Of receives some publication that is 
Outstanding especially unique in its contribution. 
Merit Such is the case with the Bibliography 


of Swimming, compiled after several 
years of work by Frances A. Greenwood of the Depart- 
ment of Physical Education, University of Alabama. 
The completeness of this investigation is shown by the 
following statistics: it comprises 308 pages with 10,000 
titles; it lists 608 subjects, 632 publishers, 645 periodicals, 
88 films, 92 organizations promoting swimming, and 496 
swimming products distributed by 45 firms. The subject 
classifications are comprehensive and the indexing of 
material is carefully done. It is a work meticulous in 
its completeness. 
No such extensive survey of the literature on swim- 
ming—or in fact, any other sport—has hitherto been 
attempted. Anyone concerned with any phase of swim- 
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ming, whether it be pool construction, sanitation, in- 
struction for beginners, coaching for advanced teams, 
or public beach administration, will find in this volume 
many references to their specific problems. 

In time libraries of such bibliographies will no doubt 
be built up for all sports. For such future ambitious 
projects the Bibliography of Swimming sets a standard 
by its excellence. 

Another publication which represents an outstanding 
contribution from a different angle is Recreational Re- 
search by Dr. George Gloss of Louisiana State University. 
It, too, represents the results of many years of painstak- 
ing effort by the author. It classifies the total field of 
recreation into appropriate divisions, and then, under 
each, summarizes concisely and connectedly the research 
studies that to date have been completed in each field. 
In this way a perspective of all available research is 
presented; but the work of the author goes beyond mere 
annotation (which would have been a formidable assign- 
ment in itself) to correlate the findings so that they 
form a logical sequence. The work therefore is a com- 
posite of bibliographies, abstracts, and historical evolu- 
tion. Such a work is invaluable to the student under- 
taking new research in the field because he, most of all, 
needs to gain a clear picture of what has been done before. 
It is upon this that he can build. 

Needless to say, the future researches in our profession 
need have no doubt of their merit if they will follow the 
standards set by the two above-mentioned studies. 


HE number of colleges, universities, 

and teachers colleges offering ‘“ma- 
jors” in physical education has increased 
markedly within the past few years. 
There are 217 of these named in the 
latest list published by the United States Office of Edu- 
cation, and this list is probably incomplete. It has been 
said that there are 80 such institutions in Ohio, Indiana, 
and Illinois alone. This increase in number of depart- 
ments has naturally meant a corresponding increase in 
number of graduates. Since the number of openings for 
these graduates has remained about the same, we are 
presented with a real problem in placement. Some insti- 
tutions are finding situations for fewer than three-fourths 
of their physical education people, and the “good old 
days” when a graduate could look around and select 
from among three or four jobs are gone, probably never 
to return. 
e In the recreational field, however, the situation is quite 
different. One of the greatest problems of recreational 
agencies today, as any one of them will tell you, is to 
secure adequately trained personnel. Leadership in these 
agencies is of two kinds. There are, first, what may be 
called “amateur” leaders, i.e., laymen who can teach a 
swimming or badminton class or serve as a leader for a 
club or hobby group. We shall need thousands of these. 

Then there is the professional leader (who is really 
more supervisor than leader) whose preparation for the 
work must be exceedingly broad. It will include such 
branches as group work, mental hygiene, guidance, and 
character education, to say nothing of the growing list of 


Opportunities 
in Recreation 











recreational activities. We shall not need so many of 
these as of the other type of leaders, but it is going to 
be much harder to get them. At present there is a great 
dearth of these people, and some institutions preparing 
them are finding it impossible to meet the demand, par- 
ticularly in the case of those who have a physical educa- 
tion specialty along with a recreational training. More- 
over, salaries start at a higher level than in school work. 
Good judgment may dictate that coaches and physical 
educators divert some of our better students into the 
field of service of the leisure-time agencies, where situa- 
tions for well-trained persons are somewhat more plenti- 
ful than they have been in schools within the past few 
years.—By C. D. Giauque, George Williams College. 


47 THOMAS ANDREW STOREY, 


On the head of the men’s gymnasium, than 
Retirement of whom ‘a bigger and better little man 
Dr. Storey never drew breath. . .” 


On May 8, 1901, these words came 
from the pen of an unknown staff writer for the Stanford 
Chaparral, a student publication of Stanford University. 

This tribute referred to a young graduate of this same 
institution who was to receive his Ph.D. degree in physi- 
ology the following year, who was to continue on to a 
medical degree from Harvard in 1905 and to become 
ultimately one of the national leaders in the field of 
hygiene and physical education. 

Thomas Andrew Storey’s academic life began under the 
guidance of Dr. David Starr Jordan, Stanford Univer- 
sity’s great president. The two played baseball together 
on the faculty team that annually competed with a senior 
class team. 

After ten years of faculty relationships at Stanford 
University, Dr. Storey was asked to join the faculty of 
the City College of New York as Director of the Depart- 
ment of Hygiene. In this position, which he assumed in 
1906, he made a most distinguished record. His years of 
service as an important member of a long list of com- 
mittees, commissions, boards, congresses, and associations 
resulted in valuable contributions to the field of hygiene 
and physical education. 

Dr. Storey was a charter member of the American 
School Hygiene Association founded in 1906. He served 
as secretary of this small but powerful organization for 
eight years and was instrumental in bringing together 
educational leaders such as Charles Eliot and Luther 
Halsey Gulick. The interest that these leaders took ir? 
developing school hygiene programs was instrumental in 
producing far-reaching results. 

From 1907 to 1909 he served as President of the 
Society of College Directors of Physical Education and 
in 1913 was designated as Secretary-General of the Inter- 
national Congress on School Hygiene which convened in 
Buffalo, New York. 

During these early days Dr. Storey was also part of 
a group that carried on a campaign of educating State 
Departments of Education to the need for a model state 
law requiring physical education in the schools. This 
project was soon sponsored by the Playground and 
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Recreation Association of America, now known as the 
National Physical Education Service of the Nationa) 
Recreation Association. Through the activities of this 
group there were about thirty-five states that adopted 
the recommended law. 

In 1916 the Welsh-Slater bill made _ instruction in 
physical training mandatory throughout the schools of 
New York and Dr. Storey was appointed to carry oy; 
the provisions of this bill. As a result of this appoint. 
ment he became the first State Director of Physica] 
Training in the United States. Out of this experience 
came the first state syllabus in physical education, pub- 
lished in 1917. In it was evolved a program that em. 
ployed natural activities and also instruction in hygiene, 

From 1918 to 1921 Dr. Storey served as Executive. 
Secretary of the United States Interdepartmental Social 
Hygiene Board and later as the Executive-Secretary of 
the President’s Committee of Fifty on College Hygiene, 
It is interesting to note that in the Toronto Conference 
on College Hygiene, where Dr. Storey served as chair- 
man, the round table type of discussion apparently made 
its first appearance. He also helped to organize the 
American Student Health Association and _ served as 
president of this body in 1925-26. 

When in 1926 Dr. Storey left the City College to 
return to Stanford University, President Mezes wrote: 

Hygiene at C.C.N.Y. without Thomas A. Storey is quite 
literally Hamlet with the prince left out. For that Department 
is the child of your dreaming, the realization of your loyal 
and self-sacrificing efforts for over twenty years .. . It has 
served as a model, when you were called to the service of 
the State of New York, for the work in hygiene that has been 
introduced into the public school system throughout the 
State, and later as a model for the scheme of physical train- 
ing that the Federal government urged upon the nation, 
through the United States Interdepartmental Social Hygiene 
Board, whose executive officer you were. 

In this same year Thomas Andrew Storey was awarded 
the Luther Halsey Gulick medal “for distinguished serv- 
ice in physical education and allied fields.”’ 

In April of 1931 Dr. Storey was elected a Fellow of 
the American Physical Education Association and in 
December of the same year was accorded a similar honor 
by the American Academy of Physical Education. At 
this time he again served as chairman of the National 
Conference on College Hygiene in Convention at Syracuse 
and since 1926, as General Director of the School of 
Hygiene and Physical Education, has been engaged in 
constructing at Stanford University an organization that 
embodies his lifelong conviction that physical education 
activities, medical services, and instruction in hygiene 
should be correlated and brought together to develop in 
the college student those judgments, attitudes, and habits 
that make for wholesome, healthy living. 

When Thomas Andrew Storey retires from official 
academic activities at the end of the coming summer he 
could have no higher tribute paid him than to hear again 
the words of that unknown writer in the 1901 Stanford 
Chaparral: “. . . he does get a place in the hearts of those 
who know him. . .”—By Oliver E. Byrd, Stanford Uni- 
versity. 
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What Can Proper Training of the Body 
Do in the Control of Arthritis ? 


By 
JOEL E. GOLDTHWAIT 
M.D., FACS. 


HEN the body is used properly balanced so 

that none of the muscle groups are used in 

positions of strain, the normal function should 
be expected. In such balance the body when standing 
will be used in the tall, or fully erect position. When so 
used no undue strain is thrown upon the feet, the back 
or the shoulders, and the abdominal wall will be ade- 
quately held so that there will be no unreasonable sag 
of the viscera. Under such conditions health of the joints 
as well as the other tissues should be expected. 

When the body is relaxed or drooped, the weight is 
thrown wrongly upon the feet and they gradually become 
flattened; the knees are sprung and gradually become 
relaxed; the spine becomes rounded, with the lumbar 
spine more hollowed than is normal; the shoulders droop 
or sag foward, and the head protrudes. 

Under such conditions, strain of the feet, of the knees, 
of the low back, and of the shoulders and, neck becomes 
inevitable. Besides this, with the sagging of the chest, 
the ribs are lowered. To the ribs is attached the diaphragm 
and with the lowering of the ribs the diaphragm must be 
lowered. Since most of the organs of the abdomen are 
attached to the diaphragm, and since the heart and lungs 
rest upon the diaphragm, if the diaphragm is sagged the 
organs must sag also. Under such conditions it is un- 
reasonable to expect the organs to work rightly even 
though the organs themselves may be perfectly sound. 
The muscles from the wrong use of the body become 
overstrained or tired and are “stale,”’ as the athletes use 
the term. The same condition apparently holds with the 


organs. Their tissues, with the involuntary muscles, are 
“stale.” This means that the basic physiology, the chem- 
istry of the body, is imperfect and with the weakened 
joints, plus the imperfect chemistry of the body, the 
stage is apparently set for the development of the chronic 
diseases, the most common being arthritis. 


F the arthritic conditions, the so-called atrophic and 

hypertrophic are the two types that would be espe- 
cially influenced by these conditions. The majority of 
arthritic cases are not due to infections, although a 
limited number of such cases are due to direct infections. 
The majority are due, apparently, to the two features 
mentioned above—the imperfect mechanics of the body 
so that the joints may become strained, together with 
the imperfect mechanics of the viscera so that the chem- 
istry of the body is disturbed. 

Once such features are appreciated, the obvious treat- 
ment for cases having arthritis is to restore the normal 
mechanism of the body insofar as is possible by means 
of exercises, the use of apparatus, etc., as may be neces- 
sary. In many of the cases Nature is able to overcome 
the difficulty with no other treatment and the disease be 
arrested. Naturally if there has been much damage to 
the joints the correction of the faulty mechanics will not 
overcome this but it will lessen the strain or the difficulty 
with the affected joint. Still further, as a preventive 
measure, one of the most important things is to see that 
individuals are taught to use the body rightly so that 
there will be no unreasonable strain to the joints and so 
that the general physiology as it concerns the organs of 
the body can be expected to be good. With such train- 
ing, in a comparatively short time the proper use of the 
body becomes the instinctive method and there should 
be distinctly less likelihood of chronic disease, of any 
form, developing. »« 





In conjunction with the 91st annual session of the 
American Medical Association, there will be offered a 


Symposium on “What Shall We Teach?” 


June 11, 2:00 P.M. Hotel Roosevelt New York City 


Sponsored by the Joint Committee on Health Problems 
in Education of the National Education Association and 
the American Medical Association, and the following sec- 
tions of the A.M.A.: Opthalmology; Pediatrics; Laryngol- 
ogy, Otology, and Rhinology; and Preventive and Indus- 
trial Medicine and Public Health. 

Presiding: I. H. Goldberger, M. D., Assistant Director 

of Health Education, Board of Education, New 
York City. 





1. “The Bureau of Vital Statistics Reveals National 
Health Problems,” H. L. Dunn, M.D., U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

2. “The College Health Survey Reveals Certain Needs 
of the Lower Schools,’ Ruth E. Boynton, M.D., 
University of Minnesota. 

3. “Relationships between Health Examinations and 
Health Education,’ C. C. Wilson, M.D., Hartford, 
Conn. 

4. “The Interests of Children versus Dicta of Experts as 
Bases for Health Instruction,” Dorothy Nyswander, 
Ph.D., Astoria, N.Y. 

Discussion: Ruth Morris Bakwin, Ira V. Hiscock, Alice 
V. Keliher, Rev. William R. Kelly, Harry E. Klein- 
schmidt, George M. Lyon, Dean F. Smiley. 
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Suggested School Health Policies 


-- A Committee Report: Part 11 


Program of Health Instruction 


Health has been recognized for many years as an 
objective of education, probably with a realization of 
the basic nature of good health as a foundation for “‘liv- 
ing most and serving best,” and it is likely schools can 
make their greatest contribution to health through health 
instruction. All outlines of school health programs should 
state clearly and definitely the responsibility of schools 
to instruct pupils about the functioning of the human 
body, the causes and prevention of certain diseases, the 
acquirement and improvement of health, and community 
health programs. This instruction, as is true of all good 
education, will stress habits formed and attitudes de- 
veloped as well as knowledge learned. The promotion 
of health through education constitutes a distinct chal- 
lenge to present-day education. 

It is recognized. that many experiences of pupils while 
at school contribute to their health education. Refer- 
ence has already been made to the contribution of school 
sanitation and healthy teachers to the health education 
of pupils. At the present time, commendable emphasis 
is being placed on the educational implications of nurse- 
pupil relationships and the educational outcomes of 
examinations by physicians and dentists. The impor- 
tance of developing these experiences so they have educa- 
tional value is realized, but the committee also emphasizes 
the need for definitely planned health instruction. 


Scope of Instruction—Health instruction will vary 
with different grade levels of pupils. In the primary 
grades emphasis will be placed on healthful living and the 
cultivation of attitudes which make healthful living en- 
joyable. In the intermediate grades simple explanations 
of the reasons for certain health practices will be studied. 
In the junior and senior high schools health instruction 
will be broadened to include community hygiene, and the 
principles of maintaining good health and preventing 
disease will be presented through a consideration of the 
basic sciences on which knowledge of health and disease 
is built. 

This concept of health instruction is based on the 
belief that health instruction should do more than teach 
health habits and should avoid creating the impression 
that all disease can be prevented by “living healthfully.” 
As far as is known, no amount of “healthful living” will 
prevent appendicitis, rheumatic fever, or cancer! School 
health instruction programs should teach healthful living 
but they should also give some understanding of certain 
diseases. The instruction concerning disease should be 


E. N.: This report is concluded from the May Journar. As 
stated in the Foreword published in May, this is a preliminary 
report submitted for study, criticism, and discussion. 


limited, however, to information which laymen need, and 
care should be taken to present it in such a way that 
pupils will not develop fears or feel that they can diag. 
nose and treat their own sicknesses. Although first-aiq 
procedures will be taught as well as procedures in the 
care of the sick at home, these topics should be accom. 
panied by a discussion of the limitations and dangers of 
self-diagnosis and self-treatment. School health instryc- 
tion should include the causes of disease, how disease js 
spread, what preventive measures are available, and the 
proper selection and use of professional health services, 
Through such a program of health instruction, schools 
can promote individual and community health. 


Scientific Attitude Essential— Perhaps the greatest 
value of school health instruction comes from the devel- 
opment of a scientific attitude toward problems of health 
and disease and a realization that the principles of biol- 
ogy, physics, and chemistry are as applicable to the 
human body as to matter or material elsewhere. It is 
believed a scientific attitude toward health and disease 
can break down superstitions and fads and thereby fit 
pupils to analyze critically the tremendous amount of 
misleading advertising presented in magazines and over 
the radio. Practice in distinguishing between fact and 
fallacy in health problems, learning where to find scien- 
tific data and authentic opinions, and studying various 
types of problems related to quackery and patent medi- 
cines are methods to be employed in developing a scien- 
tific concept of personal and community health problems. 


Elementary School Program.—The development of 
health instruction to meet present-day needs of pupils 
requires considerable planning by school administrators. 
In particular, they will have to consider what time allot- 
ment is needed, the experience areas in which it can best 
be presented, the training needed by teachers for their 
part in the health program, and the materials needed by 
teachers in their work with children. 

At present most health instruction in elementary 
grades is given by classroom teachers and in increasing 
numbers state teachers’ colleges prepare prospective 
teachers for this work. At this level health teaching con- 
sists largely of supervising and directing pupils in health- 
ful living and developing desirable attitudes for healthful 
living. The alert, interested teacher sees the health sig- 
nificance of pupil activities throughout the day and in 
the relationships of pupils with each other. She will 
relate most of her instruction to actual living experiences 
such as the lunch period, toilet period, washing period, 
medical and dental examinations, weighing and measur- 
ing, or the visit of the nurse, physician, or other health. 
specialist. Usually no specific time allotment is necessary 
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for health instruction in elementary grades, except that 
used by the teacher in her morning inspection, because 
health is so thoroughly integrated with other topics and 
the teacher feels free to use whatever time is necessary 
for furthering the health of her pupils. In those cases 
where school programs call for specific time allotments 
for different subjects, from seventy-five to one hundred 
minutes per week may be made available in the upper 
elementary grades. 

Excellent health readers are available and should be 
provided for lower elementary grade pupils. For upper 
elementary grades modern, interesting, and attractive 
health books and visual aids should be provided. 


Secondary School Problems.— At the secondary level 
health instruction becomes complicated by many condi- 
tions peculiar to the traditional development of secondary 
school programs. One of these is the departmentalization 
of instruction which has a tendency to make teachers 
subject-minded rather than pupil-minded. Many school 
administrators are conscious of this problem and their 
efforts to humanize secondary education and to center 
attention on the needs of pupils are beginning to show 
results. It is likely that certain health education projects, 
such as tuberculin testing and dental campaigns, can 
help principals of secondary schools direct the attention 
of their faculties toward pupils as individuals. 

The day-by-day health supervision of pupils is a 
home room and classroom teacher responsibility. Until 
each secondary school teacher accepts some responsibility 
for the health supervision of pupils, schools will not ful- 
fill their entire responsibility for pupil health. To fulfill 
satisfactorily this responsibility there is need for har- 
monious, united action by teachers, nurses, and school 
counselors. 


Coordination of Health Instruction—Another factor 
which complicates health instruction in high schools is 
the number of subjects which offer opportunities for dis- 
cussing health topics. Science courses, both physical and 
biological, present material which is important to health 
education. Likewise, social studies, industrial arts, home 
economics, and physical education have contributions to 
make. This multiplicity of interests in the field of health 
requires that each high school coordinate various depart- 
mental programs in order to prevent undesirable dupli- 
cation and to insure a basic education in health for all 
pupils. A faculty health committee can frequently be 
helpful in coordinating health instruction, studying school 
health problems, and relating the activities of teachers 
with those of health specialists. 

Some educators think health instruction in secondary 
schools can be presented entirely through integration of 
health material with science, home economics, physical 
education, and other subject areas. There are others, 
however, who feel such presentations have proved inade- 
quate. The latter point out that many of the subjects 
having health content are elective, that divided responsi- 
bility may result in the omission of many important 
topics, and that through this arrangement teachers with 
little or no scientific background may be asked to teach 
health units. This group contends that schools should 
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provide direct health instruction for all pupils given by 
teachers suitably qualified. The advocates of direct 
health instruction by specially trained teachers are in 
full agreement, however, that each teacher should be 
interested in the health of his pupils and assume respon- 
sibility for their health supervision. 

Some secondary schools have provided health instruc- 
tion one period a week over several years and others have 
had health talks given to physical education classes on 
rainy days. These are unsatisfactory administrative ar- 
rangements. Direct health instruction should be in reg- 
ular classrooms and laboratories, with classes comparable 
in size to other academic classes. Provision should be 
made for modern health and science textbooks and visual 
aids, and the best present-day methods of instruction 
should be used. Consideration is suggested of a plan 
whereby, in addition to units presented in various sub- 
jects, direct health instruction is offered five periods per 
week for one semester at the junior high school level and 
five periods per week for one semester during the senior 
high school year. Credits should be given for these 
courses comparable in amount to those given for the 
satisfactory completion of other courses. 

As a policy it is recommended that schools recognize 
and acknowledge responsibility to educate pupils regard- 
ing the acquirement and improvement of health, the 
prevention of disease, and community health problems. 
We recommend serious attention and careful study to 
determine the best way to meet this obligation. 


Adult Health Education —The need for health educa- 
tion is not limited to children; it is found health educa- 
tion is becoming an integral part of expanding programs 
of adult education. It has often been stated—and truth- 
fully—that thousands of lives could be saved annually 
and thousands of people could be happier and healthier 
if our present knowledge of health and disease were fully 
utilized. For the attainment of this goal, health educa- 
tion for adults, as well as for children, is necessary. 

All needed health education cannot be given during the 
school life of an individual. There are some phases of 
health which require a mature point of view and in some 
phases interest is not keen until maturity, or even middle 
age, is reached. Present-day adults whose health educa- 
tion is limited to what they learned in school may know 
nothing about insulin, about newer methods of diagnos- 
ing and treating tuberculosis, or about recent knowledge 
which brings nope to cancer sufferers whose condition is 
diagnosed early. There are parents who learned nothing 
about the prevention of diphtheria when they were in 
school because at that time diphtheria prevention meas- 
ures were unknown or untried. 

From the point of view of the school, we cannot expect 
children to be well cared for and in condition to profit 
from the school program if parents do not know how to 
supervise their health. Intelligent home care is just as 
important as intelligent school care. Adult health educa- 
tion programs can coordinate the efforts of the home and 
the school with a resultant force for improved child 
health of immeasurable value. 

Adult health education should: 
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1. Bring the health knowledge of adults up-to-date 
with particular emphasis on preventive measures. 

2. Meet the interests and curiosities of adults. 

3. Supply deficiencies in health knowledge and influ- 
ence attitudes of adults. 

4. Coordinate the health supervision activities of 
parents and the school. 

5. Interpret to adults the community facilities and 
the community program for safeguarding and advancing 
public health. 

Departments of education have definite responsibilities 
in meeting the need for adult health education, but they 
will find departments of health and medical and dental 
societies willing to share these responsibilities, helpful in 
pointing out desirable approaches, and eager to suggest 
topics needing special emphasis. 

Many adult education programs give particular atten- 
tion to non-English speaking adults. The recognized 
specific problems of this group do not preclude present- 
ing fundamental health information. Adult health educa- 
tion should be available to all. 


Periodic Health Examinations 


School health examinations have experienced many 
changes since first introduced. Originally planned as a 
means of detecting signs of communicable disease, they 
were later used to discover untreated skin diseases and 
other conditions which might result in unnecessarily pro- 
longed absence from school. Then came an emphasis on 
the discovery of physical defects, and at the present time 
emphasis is being placed on health examinations as edu- 
cative experiences. This latter emphasis presupposes 
parents will be invited to the examination of elementary 
pupils, that the physician will have time to explain his 
findings to the pupil or parent and give detailed informa- 
tion to the nurse for use in the follow-up program. 

Consideration of the health examination as an educa- 
tive experience has created a desire to eliminate the 
hurried, careless inspection in favor of an examination 
of fewer pupils in a more leisurely, considerate manner. 

During the past few years considerable attention has 
been given to the examination of children previous to 
their enrollment in school. The Summer Round-Up Pro- 
gram, sponsored by the Parent-Teacher Association, has 
centered a nation-wide interest on this problem and has 
achieved marked progress in making parents conscious 
of the need for children to be free of remediable defects 
on entrance to school. As an ideal, we should look for- 
ward to the time when children—preschool children, 
school children, and children out of school—will have 
periodic health examinations. Certainly schools should 
do all they can to encourage health examinations for pre- 
school children and their teachings and practices should 
be such that pupils leaving school will know the value 
of such examinations. 


Examinations by Private Physician—In some communi- 
ties pupils, whenever possible, are referred to their pri- 
vate physician for health examinations and given a form 
on which the private physician records both his findings 
and his recommendations for the school. The physician’s 
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findings are entered on the health record card and the 
card returned to the school and filed. School €xamina- 
tions are necessarily limited in scope because of the large 
number to be examined with limited personnel, lack of 
laboratory facilities, and the school physician’s lack of 
intimate knowledge of the pupil and his past history, Ag 
usually planned, the school examination is limited to , 
consideration of factors related to a pupil’s ability to 
carry on satisfactorily the modern school program. For 
this latter reason, school examinations give particular 
attention to vision and hearing and to fitness for partic. 
ipation in the physical education part of the school 
curriculum. The school examination is not an adequate 
substitute for continued health supervision by the private 
practitioner and the referral of pupils to their private 
physician for examination is good practice. 


Responsibility of Schools— As a policy regarding 
health examinations, it is suggested that schools assume 
responsibility for developing a program of periodic health 
examinations, and that this program encourage examina- 
tion of pupils by their private physician. In following 
such a policy, it will be necessary for schools to provide 
examinations for large numbers of pupils whose parents 
cannot or will not arrange examinations otherwise. Such 
examinations as are provided by schools should be 
planned particularly for assisting in understanding the 
pupil, estimating the pupil’s ability to progress with his 
school work, and determining what adaptations in the 
school program may be desirable. 


Limitations of Examinations.— In considering periodic 
health examinations, it is pertinent to point out both 
their limitations and the fact that serious sickness may 
develop the day after a thorough, careful examination 
has revealed no abnormality. Those who believe that 
negative findings assure continued good health labor 
under a false security. Physical examinations reveal con- 
ditions as they exist at the time of examination, but not 
necessarily what will happen in the future. As a means 
of finding children who are in need of medical care, the 
health examination is limited. The pupil with a com- 
municable disease, with pain in the abdomen, with head- 
ache, as well as the pupil with blurred vision, all need 
medical care, but these conditions may occur soon after 
an examination and with no notation on the health record 
to warn of their approach. 


Daily Health Observation — The day-by-day observa- 
tion of pupils by teachers and the referral for further 
investigation of pupils who do not seem well, is thought 
by some to be as valuable a health-promoting activity as 
the periodic physical examination. Such observations— 
always to be used as a supplementary measure—fre- 
quently detect pupils in need of medical care whose need 
would not be discovered by medical examination. They 
are most effective when teachers are both trained to 
make careful observations of pupils and conscious of theit 
responsibility for pupil health supervision. 


Frequency of Examinations.—How frequently should 
school-sponsored examinations be conducted? It may 
first be stated that provision should be made for an 
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examination, by either a private physician or a school 
physician, whenever a pupil fails to grow as expected, 
shows signs or symptoms of disorder or disease, or when 
there appears to be a health basis for his failure to make 
expected school progress. The examination of pupils 
referred by teachers because of school problems possibly 
caused by health conditions, or because of observed ab- 
normal conditions, should always receive precedence over 
any routine program of examinations. Administrative 
arrangements of the school should simplify teacher’s pro- 
cedure for receiving this help. In addition to the examin- 
ation of pupils referred by teachers, it is desirable that 
routine examinations be conducted at intervals, the fre- 
quency of which will depend on the type of examination 
under consideration. Many school health workers urge 
monthly weighing as part of the health education pro- 
gram and as a means of detecting cessation of growth 
over periods of three or more successive months. Weigh- 
ing and measuring of pupils is an aid in understanding 
pupil growth and an educational device to interest them 
in health, although it is not a reliable index of nutrition. 
Annual vision testing is recommended. It is believed 
hearing tests should be made annually in the elementary 
schools but that biennial tests are sufficient in secondary 
schools. Children should have dental examinations at 
least twice each year, and it is recommended that schools 
urge pupils to have these examinations by their private 
dentist. 

In regard to the physician’s examinations — which 
usually cover as a minimum, nutrition and posture, con- 
dition of the eyes, ears, nose, throat, speech, heart, lungs, 
glands, and skin—there have been differences of opinion 
as to the desired frequency. Some advocate annual ex- 
aminations while others favor three or four examinations 
during the school life of a child. Further study is needed 
before a scientific answer can be given. This study will 
have to consider the cost of examinations and the per- 
sonnel needed and weigh these factors against the bene- 
fits which may accrue. In the opinion of this committee 
four examinations—two in the elementary school and 
two during the secondary school—should detect most 
abnormal conditions affecting growth, health, and school 
progress as well as afford teachers information necessary 
for understanding pupils and adjusting school programs 
to their needs. Again, it is emphasized that periodic 
examinations should be supplemented by the day-by-day 
observation of pupils and arrangements whereby those 
who show evidence of disease or disorder may be exam- 
ined and, where necessary, helped to secure needed treat- 
ment. 

Pupils who show serious defect or abnormality and 
those who have recently had a serious illness or accident 
may require more frequent examinations—perhaps an- 
nual examinations. The need for repeated examinations 
can best be determined by the examining physician based 
on the condition he finds. 

The question may be raised, should those participating 
in strenuous athletics be examined annually, or are four 
examinations during the school period sufficient for this 
group? With the present development of physical educa- 
tion programs, it is found that practically all junior and 
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senior high school pupils take part in strenuous activity 
and it is quite probable the pupils most in need of health 
supervision are not those who are members of an inter- 
scholastic squad working under the close supervision of 
a physical education teacher or coach, but rather those 
who are less proficient but still active in sports. Regard- 
less of the athletic proficiency of the pupil, regardless of 
whether the activity is strenuous, or mild, school-time, 
after-school, or vacation activity, it is believed parents 
should assume the primary responsibility for securing 
medical advice and medical care for pupils. Consequently, 
the policies which govern school health activities in gen- 
eral should apply to school health activities in relation 
to athletics. In keeping with this viewpoint, it is believed 
that two school-sponsored examinations during the sec- 
ondary school period, coupled with day-by-day teacher 
supervision and special examinations as indicated in indi- 
vidual cases, discharge the school responsibility for health 
supervision. Those who are taking part in strenuous 
athletics—particularly activities which are not closely 
supervised—should be encouraged to have annual ex- 
aminations by their private physicians. In all cases, there 
must be an awareness on the part of the physical educa- 
tors and coaches of the need for referring pupils to a 
physician when abnormal signs are present, a knowledge 
of the machinery to be used in making such reference, 
and a general understanding of school health policies. 


Special Attention to Pupils Needing Medical 
or Dental Care 


The special attention schools give to pupils in need of 
medical and dental care constitutes one method society 
has adopted to make sure the health of children is not 
neglected. From this social point of view, the follow-up 
program assumes great importance and deserves special 
consideration. 


A Cooperative Enterprise—The follow-up program is 
a cooperative enterprise requiring participation by school 
personnel, private physicians and dentists, social and 
welfare agencies, and parents. The initial step is made 
at the time of examination when in a friendly sympa- 
thetic manner the physician outlines the treatment 
needed and where it can be obtained. This initial step 
is extremely important, because adequate follow-up can 
not take place if the physician is not specific in inform- 
ing nurses and teachers of what is needed. The nurse 
plays an important role in these procedures, acting as 
liaison between the home and school and informing 
parents and teachers of community treatment resources. 
There is need, however, for all teachers to assist in the 
follow-up program. This is especially true in the dental 
field where the number of pupils needing guidance is so 
large that significant progress can be made only through 
the help of many individuals. 


Principles for Schools—In helping pupils needing 
medical or dental care there are several principles which 
school personnel should follow. First, school personnel 
should not attempt to diagnose a condition nor suggest 
to parents or pupils a possible diagnosis. Secondly, school 
personnel should never attempt to select a physician or 

(Continued on page 389) 
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Let’s Go Fishing 


URING the coming summer it is estimated that 
D fifteen million people will be going fishing. With 

such a large number of enthusiasts enjoying this 
leisure-time sport, it may be safely said that fishing, as 
an outdoor sport, is first in the hearts of Americans. 
The following continues to increase, the numbers having 
doubled in the last decade. It is a sport that beckons 
to the rich and the poor, boy and girl, young and old— 
it appeals to people of all walks of life. Everyone enjoys 
this recreational activity, for whether one rows out in 
the middle of the lake and just takes a nap, or returns 
with a nice string, or a full creel, fishing is fun. That is 
likely the main reason for such continued and increasing 
popularity. 

The benefits of fishing are incomparable. While fish- 
ing, one can enjoy the solitude of the great outdoors, far 
from the nerve-wracking elements of industrial America, 
and the endless routine of our workaday life. How nice 
it is to “take stock of things,” to meditate in silence, 
with our woods and lakes offering the finest possible 
setting. Doctors, realizing necessity of escape from 
mental pressure, admit these values of fishing when they 
advise patients, “go fishing and get away from it all.” 

To promote such benefits, a pastime must offer many 
diversions and opportunities for the continued expression 
of one’s emotions. Angling, as a hobby, fills the bill. It 
is year-round. While it is true that the individual actually 
fishes only at certain times of the year, there are other 
interesting angles. In every city there are casting clubs 
that are doing for fishing what skeet shooting has done 
for hunting. The organizations encourage and promote 
year-round participation in bait and fly casting. The 
members spend enjoyable evenings during the winter pre- 
paring for the coming season, and playing Skish, a bait- 
casting game involving use of targets. Moreover, the 
angling clubs do not confine their activities to fishing 
alone, but are interested in all phases of the great out- 
doors. They are doing meritorious work in encouraging 
wild life conservation, a program badly needed today. 

Fly tying is another interesting diversion of the fish- 
erman. Each year there is an increasing number of men 
who have become interested and proficient in this art. 
Those who have become interested and skilled in fly 
tying receive a tremendous thrill from the successful land- 
ing of a fish caught on one of their own flies. 

Fly tying also provides an outlet for one’s artistic 
talents. There is a chance for one to do independent 
work in the fashioning of new forms, species, and wholly 
new kinds of baits. The essential value of fly tying lies 
in its carry over effect from the fishing season. During 
the long, hard winter months many memories may be 
re-captured, and new ones will be eagerly anticipated 
when you will once again be able to go after the big one 
with your own “super-duper,” home-made fly. 



































Kalamazoo Coliege students enjoy bait casting. 


By 
GILMER G. ROBINSON 


Assistant Professor of Physical Education, 
Kalamazoo College, Kalamazoo, Michigan 


In off seasons the fisherman spends time in practice, 
reading, and discussion, to develop skill and knowledge 
which in actual work play vital roles. Nothing gives a 
fisherman more pleasure than to be able to place his bait, 
or fly, in the exact spot he wishes—near a lily pad, 
beside a rock, or underneath low, overhanging branches. 
This calls for patience, practice, and a knowledge of the 
fundamentals of tackle-handling. There is as much grace 
and poise in the correct handling of fishing tackle as 
there is in doing an intricate dance step, or the execution 
of a difficult stroke in tennis or golf. A challenge is pre- 
sented, and one need never worry that he will become so 
proficient that fishing will no longer hold his interest. 
A knowledge of feeding habits, types of baits and their 
uses, where various species are found, and much more, is 
required. The point to keep in mind is that there is 
always something new in fishing; it is never cut and dried. 

The sport or game element is inherent in fishing. One 
never has any idea what the “score”’ will be with regards 
to the catch, but the intriguing thing is the possibility of 
landing the big one that “got away.”’ The uncertainty of 
fishing makes the sport fascinating. It is the element of 
chance, the possibility of landing a prize-winner, that 
lures the enthusiast back to the lake and the river year 
after year. Whether the “granddaddy” of them all is 
hooked, or whether the reward is only a slight tan, fish- 
ing is fun. 
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There is a thrill in fishing, no question about it. The 
“pare-foot” boy feels it, when he catches a small pan 
fish, just as much as the deep sea fisherman does on 
landing a huge marlin after a three or four-hour battle. 
If you have never known the thrill of having a small- 
mouth bass strike your surface plug, or pitted your skill 
and tackle against a fighting trout, then there is a treat 
in store for you. Strange as it might seem, the securing 
of food is often a minor attraction. However, by way of 
reminder, there is no finer dish than a crisp, tender pan 
fish, or a fillet from a larger specimen taken from a cold 
mountain stream or lake. 

There are thousands of fishermen who never receive 
the enjoyment of those experiences that should be theirs. 
Angling, like any other skill, requires a knowledge of 
fundamentals. It does not require long hours of prac- 
tice; and experience is not a prerequisite. However, 
being able to cast, and having a certain knowledge of 
the sport, does increase enjoyment. 

Should instruction be left to the casual acquaintance 
of angling friends? Should one just gradually “pick it 
up?” Or shall we envision now the future values of fish- 
ing, and give to this sport the attention it deserves? 

Many casting and angling clubs through the country 
are doing sterling service in promoting and encouraging 
bait- and fly-casting classes, but there is still opportunity 
for more constructive teaching. Summer camps offer a 
splendid opportunity to advance this sport. It would 
also be a long step forward if it were taught in the public 
schools. Some few high schools are doing a “little some- 
thing” about the activity through sports clubs, though 
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this obviously has its limitations, the primary one being 
that there are few people skilled in the technique of 
bait and fly casting who are in a position to devote their 
time to organized instruction. Just as important, too, 
there is little available equipment. 

Some universities and colleges have included the teach- 
ing of the technique of bait and. fly casting in their 
curriculum, where it has proved to be a very popular 
subject. Men and women who have no opportunity to 
learn this sport in college will determine to a large extent 
the future status of this leisure-time activity. They will 
acquire a knowledge of the technique of fishing, impart 
their enthusiasm to students, and encourage participation 
in an activity which will be responsible for many enjoy- 
able hours. 

One might imagine that it would be difficult to teach 
this sport without water, but as golf is taught without 
the greens, and archery without live game, so the skill 
of the bait and fly rod can be acquired easily through 
the use of targets. Recently there has been developed a 
game called Skish (formerly known as Fish-O) which 
makes the practicing of bait and fly casting a fascinating 
game. The introduction of Skish has encouraged many 
beginners to become interested in fishing. One of the 
big reasons why Skish has proven so popular is due to 
the fact that regular fishing equipment is used. The reel 
used is a level winder and the lines have a nine-pound 
test. It differs from tournament casting in that one is 
required to make 30 casts from a standing position. 
Rules may be obtained from R. P. Merrill, Secretary 

(Continued on page 384) 


This is “Skish,” a game based on bait casting techniques. 
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FOR SUMMER CAMP PROGRAMS 


Sek pe Ze 










Ww by Bernarp S. Mason, Editor of The Camping Magazine. 
oodcraf t Over 9,000 enthusiastic users of this book are now enjoying the wealth of suggestions and methods for goog 
camping and woodcraft described in this comprehensive book. It is a “must” book for your camp library. Copiously illustrated, $275. 








° Edited by E. D. Mitcuett, Director, Department of Intramural Sports, University of 
Sports for Recreation _siichigan. 

Here in one volume are described practically every recreational sport. Each sport is described under History, Description, Summary of 
Rules, Equipment, Coaching Technique, Glossary of Terms, Bibliography. You will use it many times to answer knotty questions and as 
a guide for coaching the various sports. Fully Illustrated, $2.50, 






by BERNARD S. MASON. 


P: rimitive and P. toneer Sp orts This collection of picturesque sports will appeal to boys and girls of 
every age. Your camp program will be enlivened by the inclusion of these interesting activities. The author tells how to make and 
to use, Boomerangs, Ropes, Whips, Tomahawks, Blow-Guns and Darts. He describes also Trick Knots, Roping Exhibitions, Log 
Rolling, Etc. Fully Illustrated, $2.50, 












by Bernarp S. Mason and E. D. MITCHELL. 


Social Games f or Recreat. ion A comprehensive book that has become a classic in its field. Containing 


over 1200 individual games, it completely answers the ever-present question of “What shall we play?” Fully Illustrated, $2.50, 





by Bernarp S. Mason and E. D. MitcHELt. 

A companion volume to Social Games for Recreation, over 1800 games 
and contests on active play are classified and described. Practically every play activity of an active nature is included so that a selection 
can be made to fit any occasion. Fully Illustrated, $3.00. 


Active Games and Contests 


Prepared for the National Recreation Association by Mary J. BREEN. 
The Party Book 4 align 


This complete handbook, written in easy conversational style, abounds with suggestions for parties 
of any age group. Each party is planned with an outlined program to follow and a spirit of informality permeates the book. 
Fully Illustrated, $2.50. 


° by Grace L. Ryan. 

D ances of Our Pr toneers Here in one volume are complete descriptions of the old-time dances, together with 
illustrations, calls, and music. Country dances are lots of fun. The reels, jigs, hornpipes, quadrilles, polkas, galops, and _ schottisches 
described in this book offer a wide choice. Illustrated, $2.00. 


The Rhythm of the Redman by Jura M. Buttrets, illustrated by ERNEST THOMPSON SETON. 


This is the most comprehensive collection of Indian music and dances ever 
published. There are 33 dances and 90 songs with authentic Indian music in full score. The text is illustrated by photographs, dia- 
grams, and color plates. Illustrated, $2.50. 


Drums, Tom-Toms and Rattles 3 ye Swe. 


: é +e ; Camp directors looking for the unusual to enliven their programs 
will find it in this interesting book. The author tells how to make drums and other primitive sound makers and explains how they 
were used. The history and legendary use of the drums is included. Illustrated, $2.50. 


Table Games ° ®* J. Manzan. 


; sabes _On rainy days, this book will provide a great source of entertainment. The author tells how to make 
60 games with variations and gives complete directions on how to play them. Illustrated, $1.50. 


Fist Puppetry by Davip F. MILiican. 


F Fist puppetry, because of its simplicity, is admirably suited to camp theatricals. In this book you 
will find out how to make puppets, how to construct the theater, how to adapt plays and all other details necessary for their production. 
Illustrated, $1.50. 


Our new Complete, Illustrated Catalogue is now ready. May we send you a copy for your files? 


A. S. BARNES AND COMPANY, Publishers 


67 WEST 44th STREET NEW YORK 
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ROPING 


By Bernard S. Mason 
Author of Woodcraft 


Roping and Rope Spinning have al- 
ways caught the imagination. In this 
interesting book the author imparts 
to the reader the fun and fascination 
of this little known sport. The chap- 
ters are: 


Ropes and Roping; Rope Spinning 
—The Flat Spins; Rope Spinning— 
The Vertical Spins; Trick Knots 
with a Lariat; Lariat Throwing, 
Roping Exhibitions and Contests. 


HOW TO TIE FLIES 


By E. C. Gregg 
Professional Fly Tyer 


If you have never taken a fish on a 
fly of your own making you have 
missed one of the great thrills of 
fishing. In this practical book the 
author describes the tools, hooks and 
materials used in fly-tying and then, 
step by step, tells you how to make 


Wet Flies, Dry Flies, Nymphs, Bass 
Flies, Feather Streamers, and Float- 
ing Bugs. The book is concluded 
with Standard Dressings of 334 
Flies. 





ARCHERY 


MODERN METHODS IN THE 
FUNDAMENTALS OF TARGET 
ARCHERY 


by Natalie Reichart, Instructor in 

Physical Education, Oregon State 

College, and Gilman Keasey, Na- 

tional a Tn 1935, 
6. 


In this new edition, the authors have 
included new material to bring the 
book up-to-date. Mr. Keasey credits 
his success to the “relaxed method’’ 
and this principle is followed through- 
out the book. The chapters are: 


Archery Equipment, Care of Equip- 
ment, Teaching an Archery Group, 
Archery and Competition, Indoor 
Archery and Glossary. 


New Books from The Barnes Dollar Sports Library 


RIDING 


By Col. J. J. Boniface 





Retired, United States Cavalry 


The basic fundamentals of geod rid- 
ing for the beginner and experts are 
authoritatively described in this at- 
tractive book. The author covers the 
subject in the following chapters: 


Initial Training of Horse and Rider, 
Riding at the Walk and at the 
Trot, Riding at the Lope, Canter, 
Gallop and Run, Riding at the 
Artificial Gaits, Riding over Jumps 
and Riding Bucking Horses, Ele- 
ments of Rough Riding, Endurance 


Riding and Famous Rides, 


Ques- 


tions and Answers for the New 


Rider. 





SOFTBALL 


By Arthur T. Noren 
Editor of The Softball Guide 
This new book not only gives valuable information 
on the technique of the game but it includes the 
Official Rules for 1940 together with the Rules 
Interpretations. 


The Contents: Introduction, Softball and Base- 
ball; Pitching; Catching; First Base; Second 
Base; Third Base; Shortstop; Outfield Play; 
Shortfield; Batting; Base Runing; Team Play; 
The Game for Women; The Game under Lights; 
OFFICIAL PLAYING RULES; Equipment and 
Construction. 


LACROSSE 


By Tad Stanwick 
Lacrosse Coach, Lehigh University 


BOXING 


By Edwin L. Haislet 


This new book, the first complete one on this 
increasingly popular sport, describes the game 
completely for the coach and player. Each phase 
of the game is outlined accurately and the draw- 
ings and photographs illustrate the techniques in The Contents: Fundamental Position: 
detail. The chapters are: ‘ 


History, The Game, Definitions of Terms, De- 
fense, Attack, Team Play, Coaching, Equip- 
ment, Sample Plays. 


Already Published 


SKIING by WALTER PraGeER, Dartmouth Ski Coach SKATING by Harotp PutNam and DwicHt PARKINSON, Dartmouth 

WRESTLING by E. C. GaLiacHEr, Wrestling Coach, Oklahoma Agricultural 
and Mechanical College 

FUNDAMENTAL HANDBALL by BernatH E. Puitiips, Handball Coach, 
George Washington University ; 

TRACK AND FIELD by Ray Concer, Director of Recreational Athletics, 
Penn State College 


minton Coaches, Detroit 
State Teachers College 


BASEBALL by Dan JesseE, Baseball Coach, Trinity College 
BASKETBALL by CuHartes Murpuy, Basketball Coach, Boys’ Club, Bristol, Conn. 


Each book is fully illustrated, bound in cloth and priced at one dollar 


FOOTBALL by GLENN KILLINGER, Director of Athletics, West Cheste 


Boxing Coach, University of Minnesota 


In logical progression, the author describes the 
skills and techniques a successful boxer must know. 


Art of 


Hitting; Blows and Blocks; Footwork; Ad- 
vanced Blows and Blocks; Elements of De- 
fense; Elements of Attack; Counter Attack; 
Set-Ups; Ringcraft and Generalship; Training. 


Skating 


Team, °37 
BETTER BADMINTON by Cart H. Jackson and Lester A. Swan, Bad- 


r (Pa.) 
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To Be Published July 1st 
Official Basketball Guide for VV omen 


With Official 1940-1941 Rules 


Published for The National Section on Women’s Athletics 
of the American Association for Health, Physical Education and Recreation 


Many new articles have been added to the Basketball Guide this year. The rules themselves have been clarified in many 
instances so as to render them clear and easily understandable. The Guide is being rushed through the presses so as to be 
available for use during Summer schools. Order now for prompt delivery upon publication. Cloth Edition, 50 cents. Paper 
Edition, 25 cents. 

Don’t forget to order the Official Basketball Scorebook for Women. It contains 

revised instruction for scoring with space for 31 games. Spiral Bound, 35 cents. 


CURRENT VOLUMES IN THE OFFICIAL SPORTS LIBRARY FOR WOMEN 


SOFTBALL—VOLLEY BALL BADMINTON AQUATICS 
FIELD HOCKEY LACROSSE SOCCER—SPEEDBALL 
INDIVIDUAL SPORTS RECREATIONAL GAMES AND SPORTS 
Cloth Edition, 50 cents. 


Paper Editions, 25 cents. 
Official Field Hockey Score Book Official Badminton Score Book 


Spiral Bound, 35 cents each. 


A. S. BARNES AND COMPANY, Publishers 


67 WEST 44th STREET NEW YORK 




















Hockey Knowledge Tests for Girls 


By DOROTHEA DEITZ and BERYL FRECH 
Farmingdale High School, New York 


HAT are you doing about knowledge tests in 
WG cre Many high school teachers, particu- 

larly in New York State, are concerning them- 
selves with this urgent question, material for tests, and 
the time element involved. 

The accompanying knowledge test in hockey emerged 
from our own attempt to incorporate the teaching of 
skills and the testing of both skills and knowledge into 
one comprehensive unit for presenting hockey to the high 
school girl and measuring the results. 

Most teachers have long since adapted the generally 
accepted hockey skill tests to their own presentation of 
techniques. It is therefore our purpose to set up a hockey 
knowledge test: (a) suitable for grades 9-12 inclusive, 
(b) comprehensive in scope, (c) efficient to administer, 
and (d) basically sound but flexible so that it may be 
readily altered with changing rules or supplemented as 
desired. 

The test given below meets these conditions as follows: 

a) To meet the varying degrees and stages of learning, 
experience, and skill, one test might be used for grades 
9-12 if questions ranged from the very simple to the dif- 
ficult, and if the papers for each grade (9-12) were 
marked on a separate norm or curve for that grade. We 
use the quartile rating scheme, but any other plan could 
be easily adopted. 

b) We wished to include questions covering those 
techniques which are universally taught to high school 
youngsters, as well as knowledge of rules and playing 
situations, but to stop short of tedium. 

c) Thirty minutes is sufficient time for answering the 
paper. Papers were checked with a key sheet and the 
correct answers totaled in 114-2 minutes per paper. 

d) Since the test must be mimeographed, any question 
or group of questions may be altered or omitted as the 
individual teacher wishes, or the whole test may be sup- 
plemented. 

The following results are based on the first year of 
testing 172 girls: 











Number Score Median Average 
Grade Tested Range Score Grade 
9 80 13-57 38 37.9 
10 42 28-69 50 49.4 
11 26 29-72 52 53.1 
34-70 58 57.3 





12 24 


HockEyY KNOWLEDGE TEST 


Fill in the blank spaces. In all other cases circle the correct 
answer. 
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For all drives the hands should be (together, apart), 
For all drives the.......... hand should be on top of th 
stick. 2 
Excessive bending of the wrists during a drive May cause 
At the height of the backswing the body weight should be 
on the (left foot, right foot, evenly divided). 

To avoid fouling you cannot raise a hockey stick above 
ae 

The handle of the stick should be (straight up and down 
slanted forward) for a stick stop. 


7. To stop the ball with the stick; keep both hands together 


8. 


at the top of the stick. (true, false) 
To make a stick stop, you should have both stick and 
body facing the line of direction of the ball. (true, false) 


9. A dribbler should never look up or she may lose the ball. 


10. 


i 


12. 


13. 


14. 


1§. 
16. 


Ly. 
18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 
23. 


24. 


28. 


29. 


(true, false) 

While dribbling, keep the ball just (“‘off” the right foot, 
“off” the left foot, in front of both feet.) 

For dribbling the ball, the............ hand should be 
lower on the handle. 

In making a straight tackle, hold the stick (in front of, 
at the side of the body). 

To tackle, place the right hand (well up, down) on the 
handle of the stick. 

The players taking a legal bully may stand in any position 
as long as the ball is on the line. (true, false) 

Players taking a bully first hit (sticks, ground). 

These must be hit alternately.......... times in order to 
complete the bully. 

A push pass can be made in any direction. (true, false) 
For short passes to the right use a (left hand lunge, push 
pass, right drive). 

The (right, left) foot should be forward at the time of 
the lunge. 

At the time of the lunge the sticks should be held in 
(both hands, right hand, left hand.) 

The foul most frequently called at the time of a left hand 
lunge is 
Most new players start a dodge (too soon, too late). 
For a dodge to the right the ball should be played to the 
opponents (stick, non-stick) side. 

In a dodge to the left, both the player and the ball pass 
on the opponent’s............ side. 


ee 


. In the right drive the ball is hit off the right heel. (true, 


false). 


. The right drive is used most frequently by the (right, 


left) wing. 


. A player making a circular tackle must be (even with, 


behind, ahead of) her opponent. 

To scoop successfully, you play the ball from the (toe, 
curved part) of the stick. 

A hockey game is started by a (free hit, roll-in, bully, 
corner). 


(Continued on page 387) 
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Try Six-Man Baseball 


By 
STEPHEN EPLER 
New York City 


NLY one-third of the nation’s high schools play 
interscholastic baseball, even though the sport 
is still known as the national game and receives 

more newspaper space than the rest of the sports com- 
bined. Is baseball becoming the sport of professionals 
and losing its grass roots? 

Six-man football seems to have produced a football re- 
vival among the 60 per cent of our high schools that 
were not playing football. Perhaps six-man baseball can 
produce a similar stimulation among the nearly 70 per 
cent that do not play interscholastic baseball. Six-man 
baseball is adapted to groups which are numerically 
smaller. (Nearly half of our high schools have fewer 
than fifty boys enrolled.) In many high schools track 
and field is the number one spring sport and baseball has 
not been able to survive in the same school. Most schools 
can not have even a mediocre track team if the school 
has a varsity baseball team which takes eighteen to 
twenty-five of its athletes. Many of these schools could 
still have a good track squad if six-man baseball, which 
could get along well with a squad of ten to fifteen play- 
ers, were substituted. 

Six-man baseball has gotten off to a nice start. The 
American Boy magazine published a feature article on the 
game in its May, 1939, issue which stimulated interest 
in all parts of the country. Reports from teams taking 
up the game came in from such diverse areas as Canada, 
Texas, and Maine. Professor Maroney’s Coaching Class 
of the 1939 Summer Session of Columbia University 
staged a demonstration game which occasioned write- 
ups in many newspapers, Vews Week magazine, and other 
publications. Ethan Allen, former Giant outfielder and 
author of the recent book “Major League Baseball” um- 
pired this game. He expressed the opinion that six-man 
baseball had great possibilities. 

Six-man baseball probably has advanced further in the 
past year than six-man football did in its first year. 

In Illinois a number of the one-room rural schools are 
playing interschool six-man baseball. Coach Rebmann 
of a rural school near Muncie, Illinois, states that six- 
man baseball has made it possible for all the schools in 
his area to put a team in the field. The over two hun- 
dred thousand rural schools offer a huge field for six-man 
baseball. : 

Probably the greatest field for six-man baseball is the 
playgrounds, sandlots, and the intramural field. Like its 
brother, six-man football, it speeds up the action and 
makes the game more fun for the players. Each player 
gets to bat oftener and sees more action when he is in the 
field. Major sports tend to become stereotyped and to 
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fit into the pattern best suited to the professionals, while 
the great masses of amateurs and younger players who 
make up over 90 per cent of the participants are neglected 
and forgotten. - 

No attempt is made to eliminate any of the vital and 
basic activities that make baseball. Pitching, batting, 
base-running, sliding, catching grounders and high flies 
are still the fundamentals of the six-man game. Except 
for a few simple changes the six-man rules are identical 
with the regular baseball rules. Six-man may be played 
either as hard ball or soft ball. 

The six positions are catcher, pitcher, first baseman, 
second baseman, right fielder, and left fielder. Obviously 
with few players to cover the field the field must be made 
smaller. This is done by eliminating one base and lo- 
cating the remaining bases at the three points of an equi- 
lateral triangle. (Regulation baseball has four bases lo- 
cated at the corners of a square.) The hitting angle 
is thus reduced by one-third, from a 90 degree angle to 
a 60-degree angle, which means there is a third less area 
for the fielding team to cover. The distances between 
the bases remain the same (90 feet for hard ball, 60 for 
soft ball, except that for younger boys these distances 
should be reduced so the field will be adapted to the age 
of the players. 

Safety in athletics needs to be emphasized, not disre- 
garded. There is no sound reason why any player should 
wear any piece of equipment which is apt to cause injur- 
ies to other players. Metal spikes on shoes definitely are 
hazards and the solution is not to try to require that 
they be short and dull but to eliminate them entirely. 
Therefore, the six-man baseball rules require that no 
dangerous hard surfaced equipment be worn by any play- 
ers and that canvas shoes with soft rubber soles be worn 
by all players. 

The action and fun for the team in the field is in- 
creased by requiring the players to rotate positions after 
each batter. The pitcher goes to first base, the first base- 
man to right field, the right fielder to left field, the left 
fielder to second base, the second baseman to catcher, and 
the catcher to pitcher. This order makes all changes 
short so it can be done quickly. Several intramural di- 
rectors reported that this worked out fine because it pre- 
vented any disputes over pitching. This rule encourages 
the all-round development of every player. A team with 
nothing but a good pitcher will not win many games. The 
change of positions is made after each batter rather than 
after each out or each inning because the latter would 
keep a weak pitcher pitching to many batters who could 
hit him while a good pitcher would probably pitch to 
only one. Rotation after each batter has got on base or 
is out, brings each player to the pitcher’s box every sixth 
time. If the batting order is not changed, each player 
pitches to the same batter. This makes it possible for 

(Continued on page 384) 
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Edited by ELIZABETH NOYES, Assistant Secretary 


It is fitting at this time that we should express the apprecia- 
tion of the Association for the fine leadership given us during the 
past year by our retiring President, Dr. Margaret Bell. She has 
shown unfailing interest in the problems of the Association and 
has given thoughtful guidance to the officers and committees in 
their work. Emphasis has been placed this year on perfecting 
the internal organization of the Association and its offices, and 
on the development of worth-while relationships with other na- 
tional organizations, for the improvement of our profession. In 
membership, in financial condition, and in professional reputation 
the Association is stronger than it was a year ago. To Dr. Bell 
must go much of the credit for what has been accomplished. 

* * * 


We take pleasure in announcing the newly-elected officers of 
the Association for 1940-41: 

President: Hiram A. Jones, Director, Division of Health and 
Physical Education, State Education Department, Albany, N.Y. 

President-Elect: Anne S. Duggan, Director of Physical Edu- 
cation, Texas State College for Women, Denton. 

Past-President: Margaret Bell, Professor and Director of 
Physical Education for Women, and Medical Advisor for Women, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 

Vice-President (Health Education): Ethel Mealey, Director, 
Division of Maternal and Child Health, State Department of 
Health, Portland, Oregon. 

Vice-President (Physical Education): Paul Washke, Director 
of Intramural Athletics, University of Oregon, Eugene. 

Vice-President (Recreation): Vern F. Hernlund, General Su- 
pervisor of Physical Activities, Chicago Park District, Chicago. 

Non-voting members of the Executive Committee are: 

Executive Secretary: N. P. Neilson, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 

Editor: E. D. Mitchell, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 

++ * 

At Chicago, the Legislative Council approved the following 
recommendation, for one year: to establish an Executive Commit- 
tee composed of the present Executive Committee and Governing 
Board, with power to act on all routine business of the Associa- 
tion, emergency situations, and disposition of committee reports, 
when these do not involve a major change in Association policy, 
in which case these shall be submitted to the Legislative Council. 
This proposal is expected to simplify the conduct of Association 
business by relieving the Council of a number of routine items 
of business which can well be handled by the smaller group. 

As a result of the above legislation, the Association Executive 
Committee for 1940 is composed of the officers listed above and 
the following additional members: 

Helen Manley, Public Schools, University City, Missouri; 
President of Central District Association. 

W. L. Hughes, Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York City; President of Eastern District Association. 

A. H. Pritzlaff, Public Schools, Chicago, Illinois; President of 
Midwest District Association. 

A. C. Pelton, Public Schools, Seattle, Washington; President 
of Northwest District Association. 

Lynn B. Sherill, University of Louisiana, University, La.; 
President of Southern District Association. 

Bernice Moss, State Department of Public Instruction, Salt 
Lake City, Utah; President of Southwest District Association. 

C. E. Turner, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts; member-at-large 1938-41. 

Jess Hair, Louisiana State Department of Education, Baton 
Rouge, La.; member-at-large 1939-42. 

J. B. Nash, School of Education, New York University, New 
York City; member-at-large 1940-43. 
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The National Convention in Chicago was a great SUCCESS 
Final reports are not in yet, but we know that over 3209 mem. 
bers and friends of the Association were in attendance, that Over 
900 were present at the annual banquet, that 278 participated 
in the program, that 554 memberships were entered, and that 
everyone agreed it was one of the best conventions in the Asso. 
ciation’s history. A. H. Pritzlaff and his hard-working py 
always cordial committee members, Dr. Bell and the Convention 
Committee, and all who took part in the programs deserve the 
gratitude of the Association for their splendid contributions 
this fine meeting. 


to 


The District Associations report the following attendance at 
their conventions: Central, 355; Eastern, 1300; Northwest, 404: 
Southern, 430; Southwest meeting jointly with the California 
State Association, over 1100. With allowance made for duplica- 
tions, this means that approximately 6500 people attended oy 
six conventions this year. 

* * x 

The Legislative Council, in session at Chicago, acted on a large 
number of important items of business. Summaries of commit- 
tee reports presented at the Council meetings will be published in 
the September issue of the JourNaAL. Listed below are several 
Council actions which will be of general interest to members of 
the Association: 

1. The President was authorized to appoint a committee, with 
the approval of the Executive Committee, to confer with the 
Executive Committee of the National Education Association to 
clarify the present policies and general attitude of the National 
Education Association with respect to the health functions of 
this Department and its relationship to the Joint Committee on 
Health Problems in Education. 


2. A joint committee was authorized, to work with a com- 
mittee of the Board of Directors of the Association of College 
and Reference Librarians of the American Library Association 
to study the proposed “Encyclopedia of Sports. Games, and 
Recreational Activities.” 

3. A resolution was passed that the Association endorse and 
lend its full support toward the implementation of the recom- 
mendation of the White House Conference on Children in a De- 
mocracy, which recommendation proposes that “a privately sup- 
ported, non-governmental national commission on_ recreation 
should be created to study leisure-time needs and resources and 
to make recommendations regarding the development of recreation 
and informal education.” 


4. A joint committee, with Mrs. Nellie B. Cochran as Chair- 
man, was authorized to work with the National Commission on 





THREE IMPORTANT NOTICES ! 


1. Copies of the 1940 Convention Proceedings can still 
be ordered from the Association office. All papers given at 
the Convention will be reported in this volume. Send one 
dollar today to reserve your copy! 

2. Please send any change in your address to the Asso- 
ciation office at least four weeks before it is to take effect, 
so that you will not miss any copies of the JouRNAL. Re- 
member that the post office does not forward magazines. 

3. The Educational Policies Commission and our As- 
sociation have published jointly a booklet entitled Educa- 
tional Policies for Community Recreation. This booklet 
brings together in organized form previously published 
statements of the Commission in this area. Copies may be 
obtained at ten cents each from the Association office, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
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Cooperative Curriculum Planning in preparing a report on high 
school curriculums. . . 

5. The President was asked to appoint a committee which 
should study the organizational setup of professional organiza- 
tions similar to this Association, develop one or more simplified 
plans of organization and publish them in the Journat for study 
and discussion by all members, and submit a plan for the reor- 
ganization of the Association at the next meeting of the Council. 

s+ & 

President H. A. Jones announces that the following new com- 
mittees have been appointed and work is under way: 

Committee on Relationships with the N.E.A.—J. F. Williams, 
Columbia University, Chairman; J. B. Nash, New York Univer- 
sity; A. G. Ireland, State Department, New Jersey. 

: “Committee on Standards for Facilities (Indoor and Outdoor) 
for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation—W. K. Streit, 


_ Cincinnati Public Schools, Chairman ; Caswell M. Miles, New York 


State Department; W. H. Orion, California State Department. 
Mr. Streit is attending the meeting of the American Institute of 
Architects in Louisville in May. 





Report of the Executive Secretary 


The Executive Secretary wishes to present a report to mem- 
bers of the Legislative Council under the following headings: 

Assistant in Health Education—The Association, meeting at 
San Francisco, authorized the appointment of Miss Bess Exton 
of Flint, Michigan, to serve as Assistant in Health Education, the 
position being financed by the grant from the National Tubercu- 
losis Association. Miss Exton’s appointment became effective May 
1. 1939. Her activities during the year have included: field work 
in Western Pennsylvania, Omaha, Missouri, and Indiana; reply- 
ing to letters relating to health education addressed to the Wash- 
ington office, the Ann Arbor office, the N.E.A. departments, and 
child health organizations of various titles; building a health 
library and health information files; producing bibliographies ; 
attending and participating in group meetings and conventions; 
writing reports on health publications that other associations sub- 
mit for constructive criticism; preparation of the Association ex- 
hibit for the National Convention; and aiding the Health Edu- 
cation Division with its program and exhibit. 

National Conference for Cooperation in School Health Edu- 
cation —Meetings held in New York City in November 1938 and 
November 1939 resulted in the formation of a National Confer- 
ence for Cooperation in School Health Education. A considerable 
number of national organizations in education and health have 
chosen delegates who will counsel on the development of ade- 
quate school health education in all its relationships. The execu- 
tive committee members elected are: Clair Turner, Chairman; 
W. J. Hamilton, Vice-Chairman; W. W. Bauer; Margaret Bell; 
and N. P. Neilson, Secretary. Mimeographed reports of meet- 
ings held are available upon application to the Washington office. 

Yearbook on Health Education—In 1942, the American As- 
sociation of School Administrators will publish a yearbook on 
health education. The committee which will have this work in 
charge has been appointed by Dr. Ben Graham. The American 
Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation was 
invited to name three persons, one man and two women in- 
cluding a State Director, to serve on the committee. Clair E. 
Turner, chairman of our standing committee on yearbooks, Mar- 
garet Bell, president of our association, and Bernice Moss, State 
Director for Utah have accepted Dr. Graham’s invitation. 

National Congress of Parents and Teachers—For some time 
the National Congress of Parents and Teachers has had a com- 
mittee on recreation and several committees on health under 
various titles, but has assumed that physical education was rep- 
resented under the Committee on Education with Miss Charl 
Williams of the N.E.A. as chairman. It has been suggested that 
they organize one committee for the total field to fit in with our 
present departmental organization or that physical education 
have a separate committee so that it will be on a par with the 


fields of health and recreation. To date, no action has been 
taken. 
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Merger of the Women’s Division N.A.A.F. with the National 
Association—At the San Francisco convention, a committee was 
appointed to work out the detailed arrangements for the merger 
of the Women’s Division N.A.A.F. with the American Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. The report of 
this committee has been approved by means of a mail vote from 
the Council. The report is now being submitted to members of 
the Women’s Division, N.A.A.F. for approval or rejection. 

Report of the Committee on Precedents and Traditions — 
The council authorized the report of the Committee on Precedents 
and Traditions printed. Several alternatives were considered by 
the President and Executive Secretary. One thousand copies of 
the report were planographed rather than printed and at a con- 
siderable saving in cost to the Association. This report has been 
distributed to Council members. 

Membership Promotion. One September 7, 1939, the Executive 
Secretary sent a letter to the district presidents suggesting that 
they serve as membership chairmen in the districts, that they 
invite the presidents of the state associations to serve in the re- 
spective states and that local chairmen be appointed to contact 
workers within limited geographical areas. Membership lists 
were sent to each state for use by state and local chairmen. 

From January to October, 1939, 3754 members had allowed 
their memberships to expire and had not renewed. In October 
a mimeographed letter was sent to each of these persons suggest- 
ing they join the association. In 1940 on January 12, 1700 let- 
ters were mailed and March 30, 1415 additional letters were 
mailed to persons who had belonged but had allowed their 
memberships to lapse. On January 10, 900 letters were sent to 
the directors in charge of professional education programs in 
institutions suggesting they encourage major students to apply for 
student membership. 

From July 1 to March 15 the National membership increased 
by 852 and this was due largely to the fine efforts made by the 
many members of our Association who helped in this campaign. 

Membership through Subscription Agencies—Following ac- 
tion by the Legislative Council at San Francisco, the Executive 
Secretary notified subscription agencies that effective November 1, 
1939, the Association would not pay commissions for member- 
ships or subscriptions to our magazines. Since that date, several 
agencies have forwarded memberships and subscriptions at the 
full price. It is estimated that the Association will save from 
four to six hundred dollars annually by this action. 

Cost of Publishing Magazines—Mr. Wiltse of the Ann Arbor 
Press requested a five per cent increase in the contract price for 
publishing the Research Quarterly. This was granted as it seemed 
justifiable on the basis of arguments presented in Dr. Mitchell’s 
letter of May 6, 1939. For the same reasons, a similar request 
for a five per cent increase for publishing the JourNAL, received 
from Mr. Wiltse, was granted effective February 1, 1940. By 
authorization from President Bell, the Executive Secretary signed 
a contract with Mr. Wiltse extending the above arrangements 
to July 1, 1941. 

Bonding of the Executive Secretary.—In line with action taken 
by the Council at San Francisco, arrangements have been made 
through the business office of the National Education Association 
for the bonding of the Executive Secretary for $5000, and the 
bonding of the Assistant Secretary for $1000. The premium on 
these bonds is $2.50 per thousand. 

Investment of Funds-—More than a year ago, the Finance 
Committee of the Association recommended that the endowment 
fund be invested so that the income from the investment would 
be available to the Association each year. The problem of invest- 
ing this money was turned over to the business office of the 
National Education Association. 

A letter from Mr. Allan, Business Manager, addressed to 
the Executive Secretary and dated April 18, 1940, reads as follows: 

“Through Joseph H. Saunders, Chairman of the Board of 
Trustees of the National Education Association, purchase has 
been made of two bonds of the Port of New York Authority 
General and Refunding Account, each in the amount of $1,000, 
with annual interest of 3 per cent and due date of December 15, 
1976. These bonds are being held to the credit of the American 
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Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. 

“The price at date of purchase, April 4, 1940, was 1007 or 
$1,008.75 per each bond. Accrued interest for 113 days amounted 
to $9.42 per bond and Commission amounted to $2.50 per bond. 
The total charge against the Department account for this pur- 
chase will be $2,041.34. 

“In accordance with your instructions, an additional amount 
of $2,000 from the Department’s cash balance with the National 
Education Association was deposited as a savings account with 
the National Metropolitan Bank on April 2, 1940. This savings 
account will earn interest at the rate of 2 per cent per annum 
for the first thousand dollars and 1 per cent per annum for the 
second thousand dollars.” 

Audit of Association Finances—-The Constitution of the As- 
sociation provides that the president shall appoint annually an 
auditor to audit the books of the Association. President Bell, 
through arrangements with the National Education Association, 
appointed an auditor whose report is being presented to the 
finance committee and the Council. The report covers the period 
from Jan. 1, 1939, to March 31, 1940. The previous audit ex- 
tended to Dec. 31, 1938. 

Convention Proceedings—A number of members of the As- 
sociation suggested that the Chicago convention proceedings be 
published. The Executive Committee voted its approval. An- 
nouncement was made in the April and May issues of the Jour- 
NAL and orders were taken at the registration desk at the con- 
vention. 

Educational Policies for Community Recreation.—Upon invi- 
tation, President Bell and the Executive Secretary attended a 
meeting at Atlantic City of the Educational Policies Commission 
formed jointly by the American Association of School Adminis- 
trators and the National Education Association. The discussion 
centered about the problems of implementing the reports pub- 
lished by this commission. Later the suggestion was made to Dr. 
Carr, Secretary of the Commission, that policies relating to 
health education, physical education, and recreation, be extracted 
from the various reports and be published separately. In line with 
this suggestion, a brochure entitled “Educational Policies for Com- 
munity Recreation” has been prepared. A proposal has been made 
that 15,000 copies be printed and that our Association take charge 
of the sale of 10,000 copies at ten cents each. The Legislative 
Council should be asked to approve or reject this proposal. (Note 
—this project was approved.) 

Requests from the Spanish and Russian Embassies—A request 
came from the Spanish Embassy in Washington to the Washing- 
ton office for a list of publications in the fields of health educa- 
tion, physical education, and recreation, and for a representative 
group of college catalogs showing the teacher training program in 
colleges and universities in this country. This material is to be 
sent to the Spanish Government for its use in developing an im- 
proved program in Spain. 

A request for materials along physical education lines came 
from the Russian Embassy only recently. 

These requests are being met as far as possible by the staff in 
the Washington Office. 

Addresses, Conferences and Conventions—The Executive Sec- 
retary has given a considerable number of addresses to various 
types of groups in the field. Addresses have been given to the 
physical education association at St. Louis; at the New England 
Health Education institute, Boston; Eastern District Convention, 
New York City; American Medical Association meeting in St. 
Louis; University of West Virginia; Northwest Section, American 
Student Health Association at San Francisco; Western Pennsyl- 
vania Association at Pittsburgh; Indiana High School Athletic 
Association, Indianapolis; Maryland State Association, Baltimore; 
Elementary School Teachers, Alexandria, Virginia; P.T.A., Ken- 
sington, Maryland; Teachers at Chevy Chase, Maryland; Health 
Forum, Pittsburgh; Oklahoma Athletic Association and the State 
Association, Oklahoma City; District of Columbia Physical Edu- 
cation Association; Parents and children at Pooleville, Maryland; 
Delaware State Association, Dover; Virginia State Association, 
Richmond; Teachers at Elkton, Maryland; students, faculty, and 
alumni at Cortland Normal School, New York. 
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Many conferences with individuals have been held jn Wash. 
ington and in different cities and states. Group Conferences 
attended include teacher-training conferences in Maryland; recte. 
ation conference at Chapel Hill, N.C.; American Council of Edu. 
cation at Washington; Educational Policies Commission at 
Atlantic City; Association Convention Committee Meetings jp 
Chicago; Senate Committee hearing on $1620; conferences called 
by Commissioner Studebaker on an amendment to $1620; con. 
ference with Dr. Bell and Dr. Mitchell at Ann Arbor; Utah State 
Conference on teacher training, Logan; conducted three-day recre. 
ation conference at Denver University; health education advisory 
committee and N.A.A.F. Merger Committee meetings in New York 
City; monthly N.E.A. staff and committee meetings, Washington: 
American School Health Association Council, Pittsburgh; National 
Conference for Cooperation in School Health Education, New 
York City; Educational Advisory Group, School Health Bureay 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company; Educational Conference 
on Cultural Relations, Department of State, Washington; People’s 
Lobby Forum at Washington; Board of Directors of Nationa) 
Tuberculosis Association; National Council of Education; Allie 
Youth; Joint Committee of N.E.A. and A.M.A., St. Louis: ang 
American Social Hygiene Association. 

The Executive Secretary taught summer school last summer 
for two weeks at the Utah State Agricultural College and two 
weeks at the Colorado College of Education at Greeley. The 
N.E.A. Convention in San Francisco, the Convention of the 
American Association of School Administrators at St. Louis, and 
the Pennsylvania State Association meeting at Philadelphia were 
attended. Several articles have been written and published. 

Respectfully submitted 
N. P. NEILSON, 
Executive Secretary. 





Jn Memoriam 
Alfred Brodbeck 

Grim Death has laid its hand gently on Al Brodbeck’s 
shoulder and bid him follow to “where the woodbine 
twineth.” He died Sunday, March 17, on the train which 
was bringing him back from Florida to Cincinnati, his 
home town. For several years he had been suffering with 
pernicious anemia. 

Al Brodbeck was born and educated in Cincinnati. As 
a youth and young man he attended the Cincinnati Tur- 
gemeinde and later taught in the Newport Turnverein. 
He was a student and teacher at the Harvard University 
Summer School, in the days of Dr. Dudley Sargent, when 
it was the outstanding school of its kind in America for 
the preparation of teachers of physical education. Later, 
he taught track and field and apparatus activities, two 
subjects in which he was an excellent performer, and 
games. He served at the Harvard University Summer 
School for twenty-two years. 

Besides teaching in the Harvard Summer School and 
the Turnverein, his professional services included teach- 
ing in the Cincinnati Gymnasium, University of Cincin- 
nati, head of the Department of Physical Education in 
Miami University, and again, in later years, at the Cin- 
cinnati Gymnasium. 

Al Brodbeck was a versatile instructor and a success 
ful coach of athletics and other sports as the success of 
his Cincinnati Gymnasium teams demonstrated. His was 
a personality of rare charm, of balance, and of many 
desirable and wholesome characteristics, woven into 4 
lovable individuality. To meet Al Brodbeck and learn to 
know him resulted in a genuine friendship. We, his friends, 
shall miss him.—By Emil Rath, A.A.H.P.E.R. Ne¢rology 
Committee. 
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President—A. H. Pritzlaff, Chicago Public Schools 
Vice-President—Grace Griffin, West Virginia University 
Sec.-Treas.—Ben W. Miller, Indiana University 

News Editor—Fred V. Hein, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


ILLINOIS 
Nellie B. Cochran 


Two meetings of the officers and district organization repre- 
sentatives of the Illinois Physical, Education Society were held 
during the national convention in Chicago. The main purpose of 
the meetings was to develop procedures for the district organiza- 
tions, and to improve the Jilinois Physical Education News, the 
publication of the Society. 

Geraldine Rennert, manager of the Illinois League of High 
School Girls’ Athletic Associations, succeeds Evelyn Bielefeldt as 
state representative of the National Section on Women’s Athletics. 

Chicago Teachers’ College held a golf playday during spring 
vacation. One hundred and twenty-five men and women students 
played in a tournament which had more of a social than a com- 
petitive aspect. Through the courtesy of Mr. Tom Walsh, presi- 
dent of the Professional Golfers of America, they were given the 
use of the Westgate Valley Country Club without charge. 


INDIANA 
John Brogneaux 


An interesting project is being carried out by C. R. Myers in 
his safety and health classes at Bloomington High School, in 
which an attractive pamphlet of mimeographed material covering 
the subject matter of the semester is edited by his classes. In the 
last edition of “Safety Echoes,” the material was put in a story 
of eight chapters. 

The Research Committee of the Indiana Association has form- 
ulated complete but tentative “Standards for Physical Education” 
which are being jointly sponsored by the Indiana State Board of 
Health and Physical Education and the Midwest Research section. 

The Men Majors and Minors in Physical Education at Indiana 
University are founding a new Physical Education Club to be 
sponsored by the local Phi Epsilon Kappa fraternity. 

The annual meeting of the Indiana Association held in Wash- 
ington on April 6 was filled with inspiration and friendliness. 
From the moment the morning session was opened by Homer 
Allen, of Purdue, the presiding chairman, until the afternoon 
session was closed by Jane Reynolds of Gary, President of the 
Association, the time was utilized in the interests of a better, 
broader program of health, physical education, recreation, and 


safety education for the state of Indiana. Among the many . 


resolutions passed was one concerning the increased tendency to 
promote interscholastic boxing. The Indiana Association wishes 
to go on record as disavowing all intention to give support to 
this development and recommends that school officials in positions 
to control boxing matches between school teams eliminate this 
activity from their athletic program, and that this association 
encourage the National Federation of High School Athletic 
Associations to adopt an official policy disapproving boxing as 
an interscholastic sport. 


MICHIGAN 
Roy }. McMurray 


The Michigan Conference on Bathing Places convened May 10 
in Ann Arbor for a program of discussion and demonstration on 
swimming techniques and pool operation. Subjects covered the 
American Red Cross program, legal responsibility in the opera- 
tion of pools, and swimming and health. 

The new printed bulletin of the Michigan Association has met 
with great favor throughout the state. 
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OHIO 
Helen L. Coops 


Ohio University has enlarged its Portsmouth Division from a 
one-year program of freshmen to a two-year junior course under 
the title of the Portsmouth Branch, in which school sports pro- 
grams for freshmen and sophomores are to be offered. A new 
branch of the University is being opened at Zanesville. 

The University of Cincinnati is offering an interesting new 
course in the field of camp training: In cooperation with the 
Council of Social Agencies and the directors of the many camps 
near Cincinnati, a full semester course in camp leadership is being 
given for university credit: In addition to this semester, course, 
students will be placed in selected camps on a cooperative basis 
during the summer months for actual camp training and experi- 
ence. For this cooperative work students will receive an extra 
credit for the course. 

The Ohio State University has been chosen as the site for the 
1940 Progressive Education Association’s workshop in physical 
and health education. Laurentine Collins of the Detroit Public 
Schools has been assigned by that Association to the staff of the 
University for purposes of conducting the six-week period of 
intensive study characteristic of the workshop technique. The 
work of Miss Collins will be supplemented by local talent in the 
person of Dr. Ruth St. John, who will work particularly in the 
area of health education, and the other members of the Summer 
Quarter staff of the University, including Hazel Rex of Toledo, 
and Dr. C. C. Cowell of the University School. Membership in 
this workshop must be made by application as a limited number 
of enrollees will be admitted. Inquiry should be made either to 
Gladys Palmer or to Delbert Oberteuffer of the Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 

The Cincinnati Public High Schools recently published an 
“Athletic Manual” for 1940. In addition to having a calendar of 
all athletic activities, this book contains the rules for all sports, 
the latest athletic records, and much other practical information. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Forrest G. Clark 


Looking back on the convention in Chicago: Grace M. Griffin, 
West Virginia University, was elected Vice-President of the Mid- 
west Association and was chosen for the same office in the Mid- 
west Association of Directors of Physical Education for Women. 

Elizabeth Steinbicker, Wheeling High School, was made chair- 
man of the Midwest Women’s Athletic Section. 

Ross Ludwig, Fairmont Senior High School, was elected Sec- 
retary of the Midwest Officers’ Association. 

Harry L. Samuel, West Virginia University, was elected Chair- 
man of the Men’s Athletic Section of the National Association. 

Dean Alden W. Thompson will head the 1941 Midwest Conven- 
tion as Manager. 

Other West Virginians discovered in attendance at the Con- 
vention were Caroline Brackett, Mary White, Eleanor Clapp, 
Betty Marshall, Charlotte Berryman, Dr. Lloyd Jones, Edward 
Cubbon, Forrest Clark, and Steve Harrick. 

The rapidity with which the literature at the West Virginia 
booth disappeared at the convention indicates that a sizable crowd 
is mapping the route to Charleston! 


WISCONSIN 
Elizabeth G. Rodgers 


Wisconsin welcomes the Midwest Physical Education Associa- 
tion to Milwaukee, for its annual convention, in 1942. Put the 
meeting down as one you will not wish to miss. Milwaukee 


_ people know how to do a good job on meetings like this. 


The N.E.A. meets in Milwaukee the first week in July. A 
worth-while program in health and physical education has been 
arranged by a committee headed by Dr. Hiram A. Jones, Presi- 
dent of the A.A.H.P.E.R. 

Robert Nohr, Jr., of the University of Wisconsin has been 
re-elected to the Executive Committee of the Midwest Association. 

The Oshkosh Public Schools, under the leadership of Fred 
Hein, are conducting a novel posture program. Write Mr. Hein 
for some interesting material. 
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The United States Field Hockey Association is selecting a squad 
of thirteen players and an umpire-manager to make an educa- 
tional tour through the West next October and November. Upon 
request, the squad will visit schools, colleges, and centers for the 
purposes of playing demonstration games, assisting with coaching, 
and umpire instruction. The hostess group is asked to provide 
hospitality, (board and room) for the duration of the stop at any 
particular place. For further details apply to Miss Cynthia Wesson, 
Cotuit, Mass. 

e *& « 

Dr. Harry B. Burns, Director, Department of Hygiene, 
Pittsburgh Public Schools, is retiring at the end of this school 
year and his many friends are planning a royal reception for 
him on June 24th at the Hotel Schenley, Pittsburgh. All good 
friends are invited. Dr. Burns has had long honorable years 
of service and has made many contributions to our profes- 
sion. Perhaps his friends would like to write a personal let- 
ter to Dr. Burns. Those interested in attending the reception 
may obtain further information from C. Lawrence Walsh, 
Administration Building, Public Schools, Pittsburgh. 

- + & 

House Bill 7661: “For a complete survey of the physical- 
education resources existing within the United States now in use 
as outdoor recreative and competitive areas, gymnasia, stadia, 
swimming pools, parks, and so forth, and for other purposes, 
be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, that a survey 
be made of our country’s resources from standpoint of facilities 
and personnel for purposes of improving our efforts in the field 
of physical education and athletic participation and for purposes 
of incorporating a program that will enable the youth of the 
nation to participate in supervised physical activities, so planned 
to meet their respective needs. There is hereby to be appropriated 
such sum as may be necessary to carry out the purposes of the 
above survey.” 

* * * 

Our national leader, Dr. Jesse Feiring Williams, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, is retiring this summer but he 
will still be interested and will give active leadership in the 
development of our profession. Dr. Clifford Brownell will 
succeed Dr. Williams as head of the Department of Health 
and Physical Education at Teachers College. 

* * * 

One of the fine contributions to curriculum-making is the 
splendid report entitled Physical Education in the Secondary 
School, prepared by Laurentine B. Collins, Rosalind Cassidy, with 
the collaboration of Charles C. Cowell, Hilda C. Kozman, Herbert 
R. Stolz, and participants in summer workshops of the Progressive 
Education Association. Everyone interested in curriculum and 
teacher training should have a copy of this excellent report that 
covers three years of hard work. The price is $1.00; to members 
of the Progressive Education Association, 75 cents. 

* 2 « 

State Director W. H. Orion sends this important news 
item: California’s first physical education and athletic coach- 
ing workshop and school for high school physical eduation 
men is being offered by The Monterey Adult School in co- 
operation with the California Association for Health, Physi- 
cal Education, and Recreation and the California State 
Department of Education, August 12-17, inclusive, at the 
Monterey Union High School. 


* * * 


Being “adopted” has meant the opening of new gates to health 
and happiness to a seven-year old Denton girl, Sarah Ann Parks. 
This protegé of the members of Delta Psi Kappa at North Texas 
State Teachers College is now in the Scottish Rites Hospital for 
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Crippled Children in Dallas for treatment of a congenital curva. 
ture of the spine. The sorority will follow the child through the 
seven or eight years of treatment necessary for her cure, serving 
as a family of big sisters to the youngster. They not only send 
her special surprises and gifts on all holidays but a weekly letter 
from one of the members. 





* * * 

A recognition dinner was tendered to our good friend 
and national leader, Dr. John Brown, Jr., in New York, 
Monday, May 13. This was_to do honor to Dr. Brown by. 
fore his retirement from active service with the National 
Y.M.C.A. Council early this summer. 

* * * 

Frank H. Frost has been appointed as Director of Physical 

Education for Men at the University of Georgia. 
* * * 

An important statement giving the complete explanation 
of the Athletic Accident Benefit Plan of the Michigan High 
School Athletic Association, which will be available to 
schools in September 1940, is contained in the “Bulletin of 
the Michigan High School Athletic Association,” March, 
1940. * o a 


A number of copies of the former journal Mind and Body 
for months covering the period of several years are available for 
sale. Readers who may be desirous of completing broken sets, or 
of obtaining a full set for one year or another may get information 
on the numbers available by writing the Mind and Body Publish- 
ing Co., New Ulm, Minnesota. 

* * * 

Many people will be pleased to hear that Arnold College, 
one of our famous pioneer training schools, will celebrate 
its 55th year and Dean David D. Glasser states that recently 
a playday was held in which the Alumni participated under 
the leadership of the students who organized the program, 

* * * 

Dorothy Sumption, Director of Sports Clinic, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, announces the second annual Sports Clinic to be held 
for women teachers at Ohio State, June 20-July 3. 

* * * 


Received from Grover W. Mueller, City Director, a copy 
of the Course of Study in Physical Education, Grades 1 and 
2, Philadelphia, just off the press—an excellent contribution 
to our modern curriculum studies. 

* * * 

Dr. G. M. Gloss, Louisiana State University, has published 
Recreational Research. This booklet contains a splendid analysis 
and bibliographies of the different publications concerning the 
broad field of recreation in its many aspects—a worthwhile con- 
tribution. 

* * * 

Harry Clarke has been twenty-eight years on the job at 

Winnetka—some record of fine service. 
* * * 

The large beautiful demonstration presented by the Boston 
schools at the Eastern District Convention in Boston was 4 
huge success. * * * 


The Department of Health, Physical Education, and 
Safety at the Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg, 
sponsors each week a fifteen-minute broadcast over radio 
station KOAM—Kansas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, and Missout 
—on one of the subjects relating to the Department. These 
broadcasts are directed by Miss Irma Gene Nevins, Head 
of the Department for Women. 
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VACATIONS AHEAD! 


SUMMER TIME is fast approaching when 
the majority of athletes can look forward 
to a change of scene. 

To those who are contemplating a change, 
a word to the wise is sufficient:—Don’'t 
fail to take along a can of Antiphlogistine 
in your first-aid kit! 


Inflammation’s antidote for: 


Cuts Sprains 
Bruises Strains 
Sunburns Stiff Neck 
Abrasions Poison Ivy 


Insect Stings 
Grazed Skin Surfaces 


The Denver Chemical Mfg. Co. 
167 Varick Street New York, N. Y. 








GoldSmith 


SPORTS EQUIPMENT 


For Playground and 
Recreational Departments 


Complete Line of 
Equipment for all Sports 


THE P. GOLDSMITH ‘SONS, ‘Inc. 


JOHN AND FINDLAY STS., CINCINNATI, OHIO 











Specify 


NARRAGANSETT 


Use the catalog number to secure quality and type of 


HORSES — BUCKS — PARALLELS — MATS 
— BASKETBALL BACKSTOPS — ANTHROPO- 
METRIC APPARATUS — STEEL LOCKERS. 
Send for catalogs 

NARRAGANSETT MACHINE COMPANY 


Box 1452 Providence, Rhode Island 
New York Office: 202 East 44th Street 



































SINCE 1883 


POOL SUITS 


e JERSEY AND RIB KNIT 
OXFORD GRAY 


LIGHT GREEN COPEN 
ROYAL NAVY SCARLET 
(Fast Colors) 


e GLOVE SILK SUITS 
ASK FOR e TERRY ROBES 
SAMPLES e BATHING CAPS 


OCEAN POOL SUPPLY CO. 1410 Broadway, New York 


AN AFFILIATE OF OCEAN BATHING SUIT CO. 




















Graduate Department of Hygiene and Physical Education 


WELLESLEY 


One-year course for graduates with Physical Education major 
Two-year course for graduates of Liberal Arts Colleges 
Five-year course in Liberal Arts, Hygiene and Physical Education 


Teaching Certificate and M.S. Degree 


For information concerning admission and scholarships address the Graduate Committee, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 


SPORTS SESS10ON—June 18-28 
Individual Sports 


For information address Secretary, Department of Hygiene and Physical Education, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 
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“How We Do It’ 











Class Instruction in Golf 


N the following outline, I have tried to put down on paper the 

way we go about teaching golf. I have not described the analy- 
sis of the swing, the form for strokes, the stance, grip, and actual 
skill knowledge. The teacher of golf should acquire her knowl- 
edge of skill from having her own strokes analyzed and from 
actually playing the game. Also, there are some good books on 
golf from which tea hers can supplement their knowledge, but it 
is difficult to rely entirely on these. Actual firsthand technique 
will be of great benefit to the teacher. 

I. Equipment Suggested. 

A. Four clubs for each student or pair of students: (1) Driver 
or wood, (2) mashie, (3) midiron, (4) putter. 

B. Balls: (1) Soft cotton practice balls, (2) regulation inex- 
pensive golf balls. 

C. Cocoa mats—one for each pair of students (49 cents each 
at Sears and Roebuck). 

D. Putting equipment: (1) Rubber putting discs for inside, 
(2) cups or tin cans sunk outside, (3) strip of carpet for inside. 

E. Golf cage (not necessary). ‘ 

II. Progression in Teaching. 

A. Grip, stance, address. 

B. Mashie with three quarter swing: (1) Easier than a full 
swing, (2) elements in this swing common to all swings, (3) use 
whole method of teaching. 

C. Midiron, leaning full swing: (1) Still have the “feel” of an 
iron, so change is not too radical; (2) use all of learned technique, 
but build to complete swing. 

D. Woods: (1) The length of this club makes the “feel” differ- 
ent, so it is learned later, (2) same technique is used as for mid- 
iron swing, (3) teach toeing-up ball if possible. 

E. Putter: (1) This can be taught any time after the mashie 
stroke is well under way, (2) this varies class instruction, yet is 
so different from regular swing that it is not harmful to partly- 
learned technique, (3) more variation and individual style per- 
mitted in this than other strokes, (4) hard balls used. 

III. Formations for Teaching. 

A. In lines with plenty of room for full swing. 

B. In a hollow square with instructor in the center, students 
hitting outward. 

1. In a gymnasium students hit toward walls. 

IV. Methods of Teaching. 

A. Always have students practice without balls, practicing 
grip, stance, address, and swing to be worked on that day. 

B. Work in partners, assisting and correcting each other. 

1. Give students definite points for which to watch: (a) grip, 
placement of thumbs on shaft, etc., (b) stance, width, relative 
position to ball, etc., (c) head, remaining still, eye on ball, (d) 
swing, sweeping back swing, cocked wrists, etc., (e) pivot, turn 
of legs and hips first in both upswing and downswing, turning 
around rather than settling back into hip, etc. 

C. Hitting soft balls, partner still assisting. 

D. Some game or skill device: (1) To see how they are pro- 
gressing, (2) to add interest. 

V. Interest Devices. 

A. Mashie. 

1. Lifting ball to prescribed height on inside or outside wall: 
(a) Keep own score, some such method as two points for every 
correctly lifted ball, one point for every ball hit but not lifted, 
minus two points for every entire miss. 

2. Lifting ball so that partner some distance away can catch it. 

3. Lifting ball over paddle tennis or badminton nets. 

B. Midiron: (1) Partners playing against each other, count 
stroke from one designated place to another, (2) driving for dis- 
tance. 

C. Driving: (1) Same as for midiron, (2) drive hard balls: 
(a) Into cage, (b) from prescribed place, i.e., edge of football 








field to other end: (A) All driving 5 balls and then all Boing x 
same time to collect them. 

D. Putting: (1) Count strokes trying to hit partner’s heel at 
some distance, (2) counting strokes into rubber cups at Various 
distances, (3) drawing circles on floor and putting to these citcles, 
(4) clock golf. 

E. Combined strokes. 

1. Count strokes from one place to another, using: (2) One 
drive, two putts, and any number of midiron or mashie Strokes, 

2. Set up holes with hazards: (a) Football or hockey Zoals 
to shoot over, (b) boxes to chin over, (c) paths used as the 
rough, take a stroke and toss ball over shoulder to fairway, (d) 
bushes to shoot over or around. 

VI. The Game. 

A. Arrange for class to go to course and play around: (1) 
All play total round, or each play certain number of holes, 

B. Arrange for class to watch a good golf match. 
VII. Rules and Etiquette. 
A. Teach rules and etiquette all along during course, 
B. At least one rules session for questions and answers. 
DorotHy Davies 
Southern Illinois Normal 
University, Carbondale 


Still A-Shufflin’ 


HE wharf and its colored folk who sing, dance, and work there! 

Life along the river has long been romantic, colorful, and happy, 
The Chattahoochee, with its muddy waters, has seen much his. 
tory—tools, cloth, and caskets freighted down the stream to Apa- 
lachicola and the Gulf with no set schedule of time for reaching 
the thirty to one hundred wharf stations which waited with keen 
anticipation for the coming of the boat that many a day rested 
lazily and impatiently on a sand bank where the waters were 
shallow. Cotton and syrup went upstream to Columbus, and sing- 
ing voices could be heard round the bend wafting the minor 
strains of the colored roustabouts to the tapping and shuffling of 
feet, anxious to reach the wharf where mammies sang and watched, 
bootblacks danced, little girls in big bows of vivid ribbon played, 
old bent “uncles,” once roustabouts on the “Fannie” themselves 
and fine dancers, waited, just a-watching for a chance to walk 
across the plank and swap tales. And so, river life rolled easily 
along with the negroes playing the leading roles. 

And A-Tappin’ 

Wishing to be authentic in planning a tap and clog program, 
the Columbus High School girls’ physical education classes went 
first to the river. Captain Lapham of the present steamer invited 
the girls to tour the boat. What fun! Into the kitchen; the center 
recreational hall edged with life preservers; the bunks with their 
double decker beds; the pilot house; the life boats; and best of 
all the deck hands—what an education! From the boat they went 
to the high school for negroes where the industrial and mechanical 
arts as well as the scientific and academic subjects were taught, 
and here were guests at a show by the pupils. It is odd that white 
people curl their hair and colored people use straightener. It is 
also a point to make that while we stage shows modeled upon 
negro life and manners, they do the same. The performance to 
begin with was a copy of vaudeville, with chorus dances and 
rhumba songs. During the show, real talent began to make its 
appearance and from then on we learned many new things. For 
several hours the colored children showed the whites the dancing 
that is their heritage. Thus, the dances of our demonstration are 
copies of the original. Bill Robinson’s steps are also featured, and 
moving pictures are educational in this field as in many others. 

Within the Columbus High School proper much correlation 
developed from this project. The English classes wrote prose and 
poetry having to do with the negro population, both in the years 
gone by and today. Some of this is included in the programs dis- 
tributed to the members of the Southern District of the American 
Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. The 
programs themselves were designed by the mechanical arts classes, 
and the sketches and artistic design were the work of the art class. 
Civics classes studied river transportation, labor problems, and the 
advantage of opening the river to commercial traffic again—@ 
question which has been before the public and the legislative bodies 
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me. The Glee Club contributed the music—the first 
song, however, being original with the cast. The little orchestra 
had its birth with the program of dancing. For a long time it 
had been a need within the school, so the accordions, violins, har- 
monicas have proved a nucleus which has already begun to grow. 
This same group is practicing folk music for a Spring Festival, 
and many boys and girls who have not found themselves pre- 
viously plan to join the small band. f 

And thus, in this program, the Gym unified a high school in 
t is the beginning of many more such correlations. Spanish 
dances, French dances, interpretative dances featuring the discus 
and javelins of old Rome are future possibilities, and the field of 
education enlarges and progresses, with interest at the peak. 

CATHERINE ALLEN 
Physical Education for Girls 
Columbus High School 
Columbus, Georgia 
Riding Plays Part at Convention 
T was gratifying to find riding listed among the individual sports 
Pr the Eastern District Convention held in Boston. It might 
be of interest to readers to know what was accomplished by the 
riding committee, who have long felt that theirs should be in- 
cluded with the more competitive sports. 

In 1937 the Riding Committee of the National Section on 
Women’s Athletics was formed, which has since been active in 
the attempt to raise the standard in the riding departments of 
schools and colleges as to competent instruction and adequate 
facilities. By means of a nation-wide questionnaire, conducted by 
Phyllis Van Vleet and myself, it was found that 60 per cent of 
schools and 49 per cent of colleges which answered offer riding, 
and that where riding instructors were qualified a larger percent- 
age of pupils were interested and more benefits were noted. It is 
hoped by the committee that eventually schools and colleges will 
realize the advantages of truly competent instruction and, with 
that in mind, I closed my lecture to the convention at Wellesley, 
with a written inquiry as to the advisability of certification of 
instructors. There was only one dissenter. 

The lecture was on the subject of “Safety” and covered such 
points as: safe horses, adequate facilities, the type and condition 
of tack, organization, and the all-important fact that the value 
and safety of riding depends on the instructor. The benefits of 
riding as a recreation were discussed: poise, self-confidence, mental 
and physical coordination, and its value as an activity which can 
be carried on past school age, yet that these are not apparent if 
the rider is not intelligently taught. 

As a follow-up of the lecture at Wellesley, we gave an “Open 
House” Riding Demonstration at my stable in Milton, Massachu- 
setts, for members of the convention. Staff, resident students, 
and young pupils gave an interesting exhibition of drills, exercises, 
jumping, lunging, and schooling, as well as a sketch entitled, 
“How not to Teach Teachers to Teach,” which provided the 
comic touch at the same time giving examples of the unsafe 
methods and equipment which I decried in my lecture. Following 
the demonstration we showed riding films, one of which was 
loaned us by Harriet Brown of Skidmore College and which de- 
picted their Horse Show and Tandem Riding. 

It is felt in riding circles that such events as these and the 
inclusion of riding in the programs of the physical education de- 
partment are a decided step in the right direction. Although 
riding is, in the larger sense, an “individual sport,” the phase 
presented by group maneuvers and exercises in schools and col- 
leges is not one to be neglected. When the standard of instruction 
is raised and contact maintained between the riding departments 
of school with school and college with college, interest in this field 
will undoubtedly grow. It will be realized that the variety of 
activities possible in a riding department are infinitely greater 
than would appear at the present time; that the correct training 
in group riding produces as much or more character-building 
results as more competitive sports, and that school and college 
life can be enriched greatly by a deeper understanding of the 
qualities that go to make up true horsemanship. 

PHYLLIS LININGTON 
Milton, Massachusetts 
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In examinations of thousands of Help your students by recom- 
school children, it was found mending canvas shoes with 
that 4 out of 10 had some foot ‘‘Posture Foundation’ —a built- 
weakness, and that ‘there seems in feature that gives proper sup- 
to be a direct correlation be- port to the bones of the foot, 
tween faulty feet conditions and helps improve posture and def- 
fatigue, poor posture and re- initely safeguards against flat 

== tardation.” feet! 7 

"Posture Foundation” is a patented device, found in canvas 

shoes made only under these 2 nationally known brands 


HOOD CANVAS SHOES 
sige GOODRICH SPORT SHOES 
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News from the 
% Dance Section 














Margaret Jewell 
Stanford University 

Certainly among the most unhappy of the editor’s responsibili- 
ties is the necessary editing of the interesting material received 
from all over the country in order to fit the space allotted this 
Column (a generous amount, we must add, and made elastic often 
by the kindness of the JourRNAL’s editor). Dance programs, re- 
views, and criticisms of concerts and demonstrations, details of 
production have to be sacrificed in order to cover the wide area 
of our contributors. We wish all our letters were of the round 
robin variety, so that they might be passed on to all of you! 

Of great interest are the programs of dance concerts and 
demonstrations. All but two included a Campus Suite as a dance 
on campus themes; rare was the program which did not present 
a composition based upon earlier dance forms—from majestic 
Passacoglias to rowdy Branles and Bourrees. In most cases a 
consciousness of regional character and personality was manifest 
in thematic material. 

The Modern Dance Group of the University of Tennessee, 
directed by Dorothy E. Koch, led off in February with a concert 
before two thousand people, almost double their last year’s audi- 
ence. Accompaniment included a Negro Chorus of fifty-six voices, 
verse choir, piano, and organ. 

April events included the Southern California tour of Marion 
Van Tuyl and her group from Mills College with concerts or 
demonstrations at Carmel, University of Southern California, 
Pasadena Community Playhouse, and the Wilshire-Ebell Theater 
in Los Angeles. At the University of West Virginia a Guest Night 
program previously given in March under the direction of Mar- 
garet Erlanger, was repeated for the Southeastern Section of the 
A.F.C.W. The Swarthmore Modern Dance Group which had 
given an informal program at Bryn Mawr in March, partici- 
pated in the Adult Collegiate Dance Festival of the Cultural 
Olympics in Philadelphia and also gave an Alumnae Day recital. 

Orchesis of Stephens College, directed by Marjorie Muehl and 
Jane Forte, presented Midwestern Mural, the structure of the 
program suggested by the Thomas Hart Benton murals. 

May seems to be an even busier month than the others. Per- 
haps May Day is the answer! In any event, numerous groups 
presented or assisted in May Festivals of some kind. Swarthmore 
dancers rounded out an industrious year, under the direction of 
Alice Gates, in this way; the West Virginia group chose the 
theme, “Pictures at an Art Exhibit,” for their May Festival; the 
University of Kentucky May Day Festival was directed by the 
Department of Physical Education; and at Elmira College in 
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will teach July 29—August 31 





New York the freshman class joined advanced dancers jp A 
presentation of dances composed to Tschaikowsky’s Fourth Sym. 
phony as part of a centennial celebration at the College, Alice 
Schriver of Washington University directed their Annual May 
Fete. The Dance Group of the Woman’s College of North Caro, 
lina, Jean Brownlee, director, took part in the May Day celebya. 
tion and later in the month closed their year’s activities with ay 
appearance in Smetana’s “Bartered Bride,” given by a Greensbory 
music organization. 

Early in May, Orchesis groups at Iowa State University in 
Iowa City, directed by Miriam Raphael and Janet Cumming, ang 
at Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, directed by Maud 
Moore, appeared in annual recitals. The Modern Dance Club of 
the University of Kentucky presented its May concert twice. 

California dance events for this crowded month included , 
program by two hundred students from dance classes at the 
Sacramento High School, directed by Dorothy Carey, Barbara 
Combatalede, and Ester F. Fisk; the annual concerts at Fresno 
State College and the University of California at Los Angeles: 
and demonstrations of student work in technique and composition 
at Mills College and Stanford University. Of special interest js 
Eleanor Lauer’s recital at Mills College on May 13 for her 
master’s degree in dance. 

kk x 

Among the most active of the many folk dance groups is the 
one at Swarthmore College, which was organized in the autumn 
of 1939. This group has a limited membership of six couples, a 
student leader who attended the English Folk Dance Camp in 
New England last summer, a secretary, and a regular caller for 
the square dances who assists the faculty leader. 

* £ * 


Dorothy E. Koch, University of Tennessee, who was Chair. 
man of the Southern District Dance Section meeting late in 
March, sends in an interesting report of the program. Following 
a talk by Gertrude Mooney of the University of Texas on “In- 
tegration in Dance Education,” demonstrations were given that 
amply illustrated various phases of integration. Conducting the 
demonstrations were Anne Walker, Mrs. Sara McDonald, Mrs. 
W. J. Calvert, Laura Coleman, Catherine Allen, Mrs. Marva 
Hough Notestine, Evelyn Triplett, Miss Koch, and Dr. Anne 
Schley Duggan. 

as 

The busy Modern Dance Group of Minneapolis gave its 
last Composition Seminar of the season on May 12. New con- 
positions were “Pavana for Our Time” and “Bride's Dance”— 
Gertrude Lippincott; “Torch Song”—Ruth Hatfield; sections 
from a projected comedy suite, “A Day at the Radio”—Janet 
Craigie, Ruth Hatfield. Gould Stevens; and a study by the 
Negro Group. 

In 1933 a small group of dancers. both men and girls, ap- 
peared in concert in Louisville, Kentucky, under the direction of 
Lilias Courtney, director of the Lilias Courtney School of the 
Dance in Louisville. The short ensemble numbers met with such 
instant success that the group was inspired to continue as 4 


—— —_ 
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near LEE, MASSACHUSETTS, in the Berkshires 


Six-week course, July 1 to August 10 
For Men and Women Teachers of Physical Education and the Dance 


Three-week course, August 12 to 31 
For Concert Dancers and Advanced Dance Students 


MIRIAM WINSLOW and FOSTER FITZ-SIMONS 


will teach July 1—August 3 


Director: MISS MARY WASHINGTON BALL 
State Teachers College, Cortland, New York 


(Jacob’s Pillow was formerly the Shawn School of the Dance for Men) 
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unit. Since that time this group has expanded into the Lilias 
Courtney Ballet, possessing its own costumes, sets, music, perma- 
nent membership, and a repertoire of successful ballets. The 
company now numbers twenty girls and ten men. The dancers 
in this group have gained much valuable experience in numer- 
ous performances in Louisville and nearby cities and they have 
become a well-knit unit which plans to make more extended 
as their repertoire increases. 
- +s 


tours 


Shortly after receiving this issue of the JournaL, Dance Sec- 
tion members will spread far and wide for the summer—many 
to special dance sessions being held over the country. The first 
season of Bennington School of the Arts, the Mills College ses- 
sion under a new emphasis on dance in education, and Perry- 
Mansfield, Wisconsin, are only a few of the names that occur 
to one in search of a summer of dance. Of great interest is the 
plan for a four-week summer dance session at Beaufort, North 
Carolina, on the Atlantic Coast, which grew out of a request 
irom students of Women’s College for more intensive and ad- 
vanced work. It will be open to students or graduates of Women’s 
College, or other colleges who have had at least two semesters 
of Modern Dance. This being the first summer for the dance 
work, the session will be more or less experimental. Jean Brown- 
lee will teach all the classes, including techniques of movement, 
composition. some percussion, and dance history and background. 

Hanya Holm is to be on the staff at the University of lowa 
the first two weeks of the summer session, June 10-22, teaching 
courses in Modern Dance and Dance Composition. The courses 
will be continued by Ruth Stone of New Trier Township High 
School who will also teach a course in Dance in the School 
Program. Courses in Rhythmic Fundamentals and Dance Funda- 
mentals will be taught by Miriam Raphael. 

The Eleventh Annual Conference on Problems in Physical 
Education at The State University of Iowa, June 13-14, will 
devote one session to Dance and Art Education—a Symposium, 
in which Margaret H’Doubler, Hanya Holm, and Thomas Wood 
Stevens, formerly director of the Globe Theatre Company and 
Head of the Department of Drama, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, will participate. At another session Miss H’Doubler will 
talk on “The Necessity of Kinesthetic Perception as a Basis of 
Movement Education.” The no-fee conference is open to all 
persons who are interested in the teaching of physical education. 

:. es 


In writing “thirty” to my last Column of News from the 
Dance Section, may I express my sincere gratitude to the many 
people who have made the position of Secretary-Editor of the 
Dance Section a happy one for me: the many contributors who 
have given time, energy, and thought to making our news cov- 
erage more extensive; fellow officers of the Dance Section who 
have offered assistance and advice; hard-working authors who 
have given us benefit of their stimulating experiences; and the 
staff of the JourRNAL, whose generosity has been invaluable. To 
the new Secretary-Editor, Janet Cumming of Iowa State Uni- 
versity, all good wishes! 


Summary of National Dance Section Meetings 
Lucile K. Czarnowski 


The widespread interest in the dance, in all of its phases, was 
again demonstrated by the large enthusiastic meetings of the 
Dance Section at the 1940 National Convention and Preconven- 
tion held recently in Chicago. From the large attendance at 
the Preconvention Dance Section meetings and the enthusiastic 
comments on its splendid offerings, the general feeling was re- 
affirmed that this conference is a most valued part of the Na- 
tional Dance Section meetings. Discussion and demonstration 
are excellent means for presenting points of view in any confer- 
ence and active participation adds immeasurably to these‘confer- 
ence techniques. 

Synthesis, in a general sense, was the keynote of the meetings. 
The Preconvention Conference carried the title “Conference on 
Folk, Social, and Modern Dance.” The relationship between 
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these different dance forms was clearly demonstrated. Particu- 
larly noteworthy in this respect was Martha Hill’s approach to 
Dance Composition, using music and movement from folk sources 
and Norman Lloyd’s use of selected tap dance rhythms in his 
presentation of Rhythmic Basis of Movement. Other members of 
the teaching staff were Ruth Murray and Delia Hussey present- 
ing Techniques of Movement, Hazel Conlon teaching Social 
Dancing, and Lloyd Shaw and his group of high school boys and 
girls demonstrating and teaching American Cowboy dances. Con- 
vention delegates were unanimous in their praise of this splendid 
teaching staff. The Dance Section in general and the Midwest 
in particular can be justly proud of the splendid work done by 
Theodora Wiesner of the University of Chicago in organizing and 
managing this Preconvention Conference. 

At the Dance Section meeting Lloyd Shaw and the Cheyenne 
Mountain Dancers gave a thrilling demonstration of early 
American, Mexican, and Cowboy dances. 

The joint sessions of the Sections on Dance and Women’s 
Athletics on dance and sports proved to be very interesting ex- 
amples of synthesis and united thought. Miss Gertrude Baker 
of the University of Minnesota presented a paper to direct the 
approach to this subject which was ably discussed by the fol- 
lowing panel: Grace M. Stafford, Y.W.C.A. of Chicago, chairman 
of the panel; Ruth Glassow and Margaret N. H’Doubler, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; Ruth Murray, Wayne University; D. Ober- 
teuffer, Ohio State University; and George Gloss, Louisiana State 
University. The paper and a summary of the discussion will be 
included in the Convention Proceedings of the A.A.H.P.E.R. 

At the business and Legislative Board meetings, much business 
was transacted. General items of interest are: 

1. Committee Reports—Charlotte MacEwan, Chairman of 
the Committee to formulate a Basic Point of View in Dance, 
gave a very interesting report. The committee is a representative 
group, and an excellent piece of work may be expected of it. Re- 
ports of progress will be made periodically in this column. 

Encouraging reports were also made by Betty Lynd Thompson, 
Chairman of the Film Committee, and Hermine Sauthoff, Chair- 
man of the Study Committee. The immediate concern of the 
Study Committee is with the Music Bibliography and Photo- 
graphic Albums. 

Since official and often important Dance Section announce- 
ments are made through this column, its inspection each month 
is strongly urged. 

2. Election of Officers —a1940 was the year for the election of 
new officers for National Secretary-Editor, National Treasurer, 
one Member-at-Large, and one Advisory Member. These officers 
were duly elected at the business meeting. Following is a com- 
plete list of officers for the ensuing year. 

Executive Council: Chairman, Lucile K. Czarnowski, Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley; Vice-Chairman, Hermine Sauthoff, 
New York University; Secretary-Editor, Janet Cumming, Uni- 
versity of Iowa, Iowa City; Treasurer, Theodora Wiesner, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Chicago; Immediate Past Chairman, Barbara 
Page Beiswanger, 433 West 21st St., New York City. 

District Chairmen: Eastern, Hermine Sauthoff, New York 
University; Southern, Ruth Price, Louisiana State University, 
University; Midwest. Theodora Wiesner, University of Chicago, 
Chicago; Central, Ella May Small, University of Nebraska, Lin- 
coln; Northwest, Rosamond Wentworth, Central Washington 
College of Education, Ellensburg; Southwest, Dorothy Gillanders, 
Tempe State College, Arizona. 

Members-at-Large: Charlotte MacEwan, Wellesley College, 
Wellesley, Mass.; Delia Hussey, Detroit Public Schools, Michigan. 

Advisory Members: Charles Williams, Hampton Institute, 
Hampton, Virginia; Lloyd Shaw, Cheyenne Mountain School, 
Colorado Springs, Colorado. 

* * x 


In this last News of the Dance Section for this fiscal year, I 
wish to repeat the many expressions of appreciation made by the 
Legislative Board, other members of the Dance Section, and the 
Association at large for the very fine contribution to the work 
and service to the Dance Section which has been made by our 
retiring Secretary-Editor, Margaret Jewell, Stanford University. 
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President—Lynn B. Sherrill, Louisiana State University, 

President-Elect—Dr. Ethel J. Saxman, University of Alabama, 

Vice-Pres. (Health Education)—Fannie B. Shaw, State Depart. 
ment, Ga. 

Vice-Pres. (Physical Education)—Dr. E. Benton Salt, University 
of Florida. 

Vice-Pres. (Recreation)—Dr. J. R. Sharman, U. of Alabama. 










ALABAMA 
Edythe Saylor 


Alabama Polytechnic Institute, the University of Alabama, ang 
Alabama College are all offering professional courses this summer. 
Mr. Smith, Mrs. Forte, Dr. Lapp, Mr. Meagher, Mr. Jorden, Mr. 
Grant, Mr. Hutsell are on the staff at Auburn. Dr. Sharman, Dy 
Saxman, Miss Wyman, Miss Triplett, Mr. Van Why, Mr. Breck. 
enridge, Mr. Guernsey, and Coaches Thomas, Drew, and Burnam 
will teach at the University. The staff at Alabama College jp. 
cludes Miss Thomas, Mrs. Notestine, Miss Romansky, and Mis 
Saylor. 

In Alabama, there are six camps for girls operated by the 
Girl Scouts, three maintained by Y.W.C.A.’s, and three private, 
For boys there are six Boy Scout camps, four Y.M.C.A. camps, 
and one private camp. Several organizations operate camps for 
the under-privileged children and there is one large Sunday School 
camp near Birmingham. 4-H Clubs operate short-time camps in 
many localities. Alabama College maintains a placement bureay 
for camp counselors. 










ARKANSAS 
Maurice Clay 


Mrs. James Mason, director of physical education for women 
at Arkansas State College, was elected president of the Arkansas 
State Association at a recent dinner meeting in Little Rock. 
Other officers elected are: Maurice Clay, The College of the 
Ozarks, Vice-President; Clifford Blackburn, State Director of 
Physical Education, Secretary-Treasurer. 

A coaching school will be held in Little Rock in mid-August 
sponsored by the Little Rock Chamber of Commerce, Fred 
Thomsen of the University of Arkansas Athletic Department, and 
the Arkansas High School Football Coaches Association. 


FLORIDA 
Beth Daane 


Fannie B. Shaw, national health expert, will lead the Health 
Education Workshop to be held for six weeks, beginning June 10, 
in Tallahassee. The main objective of the Workshop is to develop 
source units for health education instruction in the public school. 

A coaching school will be held in Daytona Beach from August 
19 to August 24. L. L. McLucas of Sanford and J. T. Trogden 
of Landon High in Jacksonville will be in charge of the school. 


KENTUCKY 
Arnold Winkenhofer 

The State meeting of the Kentucky Federation of Women’ 
Athletic Associations was held at Georgetown College on April 
27. LaVerne Smith of Georgetown, State President, presided. 
The following officers were elected for the coming year: Presi- 
dent, Betty Tinley, Centre College; Vice-President, Helen Price, 
Transylvania College; Secretary-Treasurer, Minnie Dean, George- 
town College; Publicity, Margaret Ware Parrish, Centre College. 

On the summer school staff of the Department of Physical 
Education, University of Kentucky, for the first term will be: 
Wayne Fleet Campbell, visiting instructor from Neodesha, Kansas, 
Margaret Warren, M. G. Karsner, and M. E. Potter. For the 
second term: Mary King Montgomery, Joseph Huddleston, 
Adolph Rupp, Ab Kirwan, Bernie Shively, and M. E. Potter, all 
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of the University of Kentucky, and Carl Snavely, visiting in- 
structor from Cornell University. 

The Southern Association Study on Secondary School Prob- 
lems will hold the summer workshop at Eastern State Teachers 
College, Richmond, from July 17 to August an., “E. E. McDon- 
ough, physical education staff member, will be coordinator. 


LOUISIANA 
Jess W. Hair 


The New York University Center for Safety Education will 
cooperate with Louisiana State University in conducting an in- 
tensive two-week course in safety education, June 17-29. Tui- 
tion scholarships for students will be provided by New York 
University. The course is entitled “Program Building in Safety 
Education,” and is designed for teachers and supervisors prepar- 
ing city and state safety programs. The members of the faculty 
of the New York University Center for Safety Education who 
will conduct the course are Dr. Herbert J. Stack, Howard G. 
Danford, and Kenneth Beadle. 

The 1940 Louisiana State University Coaching School will be 
held August 5-10, under the direction of Coach Bernie Moore, 
University of Minnesota, and the University coaching staff. 

Visiting professors at the University this summer include Dr. 
George Wells, Upper Iowa University; Dr. Carlos Wagner, New 
York University ; Stewart Ferguson, Arkansas A. & M.; and Mary 
Jane Hungerford, University of Southern California. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Charles E. Spencer 


The University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, and Appala- 
chian State Teachers College, Boone, are offering graduate and 
undergraduate courses in health and physical education. 

Coaching schools will be conducted at the University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, and at Duke University, Durham. Coach 
Wallace Wade at Duke and Coach Ray Wolfe at Carolina will 
offer outstanding courses in football. Athletic Director R. A. 
Fetzer, often referred to as Dean of Track, will be in charge of 
work in track athletics at Carolina. 

The summer camps of Western North Carolina offer excellent 
opportunities for both boys and girls. Some of the oldest and 
best equipped camps in the country are located in and around 
Transylvania County. 

Some of the camps for boys located in North Carolina are: 
Chimney Rock, Pinnacle, Mondamin-Tawasentha, Osceola, Yonah- 
noka, Carolina, Transylvania, Sequoyah, Highland Lake, Mishe- 
moka, Sapphire, and Ridgecrest. Some camps for girls: Happiness, 
Beech Haven, Lake Lure, Eagle’s Nest, Durwood, Junaluska, 
RockBrook, Illahee, Keystone, Yonahlossee, Montreat, Brierbrook, 
Greystone, As-You-Like-It, and Carlyle. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Miss Ted Tidwell 


Camp placement bureaus have been installed at Winthrop 
College and at Limestone College. Students and faculty members 
have been placed in camp positions through both these bureaus. 

Presbyterian College sponsored a tennis clinic for women on 
May 13. At this clinic Alice Marble gave an exhibition match 
and women champions of this country and of England gave 
singles and doubles exhibition games. 

Following are the officers of the South Carolina H.P.E.R. 
Association for the next year: President, D. M. McNaull, Mul- 
lins; Vice-President, Upper State, Mrs. Clay Rowland, Green- 
ville; Vice-President, Lower State, Bill Boyd, Darlington; Sec- 
retary and Treasurer, Aileen Moody, Hartsville; Executive Com- 
mittee, Nancy Pope, Columbia, Annette McCollum, Columbia, 
Priscilla Shaw, Sumter, Bettie Brooks, Columbia; Publicity Chair: 
man, Marion Fugitt, Rock Hill. 


TEXAS 
Hazel A. Richardson 


The fourth annual Interscholastic League Conference on 
Extracurricular Activities, a state-wide conference in Texas, met 
= Austin on May 3-4. The general topic for the conference was 
‘Extracurricular Activities Supporting Girl’s Health and Physical 
Education Program in Public High Schools.” 
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Problems presented and discussed included sports days ana 
playdays, girl’s interschool basketball and tennis, high school pep 
squads, and the physical education program for high school 
girls. The Texas H.P.E.R. Association is cooperating with the 
Interscholastic League in making plans to insure a more whole- 
some organization of interschool competition in girls’ athletic 
activities in Texas. 

Helen Byington, President of the state association, and Roy 
Bedichek of the University of Texas participated in the confer- 
ence program. Dean T. H. Shelby of the University was general 
chairman. 

VIRGINIA 
Lawrence T. Ludwig 


For the fifth year, Professor R. N. Hoskins of the University 
of Virginia will serve as Activity Director at Camp Wigwam in 
Harrison, Maine. Two other members of the staff will assume 
duties at Camp Possumpsic in Ely, Vermont. R. C. Heidloff, 
Waterfront Director, and Clarence Hale, Counselor. 

The Summer School at the University of Virginia will offer 
courses in Theory and Practice of Games, Contests, and Activi- 
ties for Elementary Schools; Theory and Practice of Games, Con- 
tests, and Activities for Secondary Schools; School Hygiene and 
Sanitation; Beginning and Advanced Swimming; Beginning and 
Advanced Tennis. 
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Rachel Jane Benton 

New Sports Subcommittee Chairmen . 
their duties July 1 are: 

Archery—Mrs. Myrtle Miller, 254 Seaman Ave., New York 

Golf—Leonore K. Alway, University of Nebraska, Lincoln. 

Tennis—Aileene Lockhart, Mary Hardin-Baylor College, Belton, 
Texas. 

Softball—Bernice Cooper, Department of Physical Education, 
State University of Iowa, Iowa City. 

Speedball—Marjorie E. Fish, Teachers College, Trenton, N.J. 

Basketball—Josephine Fisk, Goucher College, Baltimore, Md. 

Field Hockey—Martha Gable, 1318 Wakeling Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Fencing . . . has so increased in popularity throughout the 
country that a subcommittee on fencing will be set up, the chair- 
man and members to be announced at a later date. 

The Legislative Board . . . of N.S.W.A. at its annual spring 
meeting in Chicago, April 24, voted to support research in athletics 
for women. Suggested topics and problems are to be collected 
and sent to universities where research is being carried on. 

A Card File . . . of N.S.W.A. workers has been compiled by 
Elizabeth Beall. Data on these several hundred cards begins with 
the year 1939. Included is a card for each sports subcommittee 
with the names ot the committee members, a card for each offi- 
cials rating board, cards for all committees of N.S.W.A., as well 
as a card for each individual worker. This has been a very pains- 
taking piece of work and it is thought that it will be helpful in 
coordinating the functioning of the Section and in increasing its 
efficiency. 

Films . . . may be leased for two weeks for $5.00 and up to 
three years for $30.00 from the Teaching Films Custodians, Inc., 
25 West 43d Street, New York City. Prints will be available for 
daily rental from Boston University (Abraham Krasker) and the 
University System of Georgia (James Wardlaw). One of their 
films about polo is called “Swinging Mallets” and is one reel, 
16mm., sound, RKO. This includes training of the horse, practice 
of basic shots of the game, care of the track, and a chukker 
sequence. No conception of the game technique is acquired, due 
to the inability to see the ball. Stamina of the mounts is indi- 

cated. The sound track gives a history and the cost of polo. 


. who will assume 
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President—Helen Manley, University City, Missouri 
President-Elect—J. H. Morrison, Wayne, Nebraska 
Vice-President—Jane Harris, Sioux City, Iowa 
Sec.-Treas—Merle Henre, Kansas City, Kas. 


COLORADO 
Percy Clapp 


Dr. J. B. Nash will be the principal speaker and discussion 
leader at the University of Denver’s third annual Conference on 
Health and Physical Education and Recreation to be held June 
24-26. This year’s conference is being conducted in cooperation 
with the Colorado Association of Health and Physical Education 
and Recreation. Mabel Rilling, whose group represented this 
district at the recent Folk Festival at Washington, D.C., will 
direct the discussions and demonstrations in the folk dance area. 

The Health and Physical Education department at Colorado 
State College of Education will sponsor its second one-day con- 
ference in this area, July 12. The meeting this year will be held 
in conjunction with the School Men’s Conference, and discussion 
will be on the teaching of health. 

Recreational leadership students at the Colorado State College 
of Education, being particularly interested in community social 
recreation, have cooperated with the schools of the county in 
conducting some thirty parties in various small towns and rural 
schools during the past year. 

The University of Wyoming conducted the annual spring 
playday for the colleges of Colorado and Wyoming on May 11. 

Orchesis, Colorado University’s dance club, presented its annual 
demonstration and dance concert under the direction of Ita Hoxie 
on May 8. 

The semi-finals and finals in Colorado’s state annual square 
dance and square dance calling contest were held at Colorado 
Springs on May 8 and May 15. 


MINNESOTA 
Carl L. Nordly 


One hundred thirty-one individuals from all sections of the 
state attended the physical education conference held at the 
University of Minnesota on April 12-13. One of the highlights 
of the conference was an address by Dean Malcolm S. MacLean 
on the subject “Health Education, Physical Education, and Recre- 
ation in a Modern Curriculum.” 

The Executive Council of the Minnesota Physical Education 
Association met on April 13. Committee reports were presented 
and plans formulated for the fall Physical Education Section 
meeting in St. Paul. Gene Aldrich is Chairman of the Arrange- 
ments Committee. 

The Southeastern Section, through its Secretary-Treasurer 
Paul F. Schmidt of the Rochester Public Schools, had inaugurated 
a bulletin service for the members. 

The State Department of Education is sponsoring a series of 
institutes for recreation leaders throughout the state. 

The number of schools which are participating in community 
recreation programs has increased from year to year since recrea- 
tion enabling legislation was passed in 1937. More schools each 
year are employing physical education and music teachers for 
work throughout the year. Marshail, Springfield, Austin, Man- 
kato, Stillwater, Winona, Rochester, Litchfield, and Glencoe are 
included in those communities which support year-round recrea- 
tion programs. 

An Institute on Recreation Leadership will be held at The 
Center for Continuation Study of the University of Minnesota 
on June 3-4. The planning committee has endeavored to form- 
ulate a program valuable and interesting to those who are actually 
engaged in recreation leadership, and to state, municipal, and 


school board executives who are facing the task of promotin 
organizing local recreation services. L. H. Weir, Director 
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Park Planning Service and Special Consultant of the nN 
Recreation Service, and Ella Gardner, Recreation Specialist 
Agricultural Extension Service, will participate in the program 

A track clinic will be held at the University of Minnesota 
June 20 in connection with the National Collegiate Track and 
Field Meet, June 21-22. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Rose Gaffaney 





The State Association regrets the loss of Clare Gates, Doctor 
of Public Health in the State Department, who recently accepted 
a position in Minneapolis. 

The State Council Meeting was held in Grand Forks on May 
11. Mr. Newgard, State President, outlined the program for the 
Physical Education Meeting to be held next fall in connection 
with the North Dakota State Convention. 

An interesting discussion on Juvenile Delinquency was held 
at the Fargo Association meeting. John Pollock, Juvenile Judge 
lead the discussion before the twenty-three members attending 
The final meeting will be in the nature of a social get-together. 
Guest speakers will be physical education teachers from Moor. 
head who attended the National Convention in Chicago. 
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President—W. L. Hughes, Columbia University, New York City, 
Pres.-Elect—W. F. Meredith, University of Pennsylvania. 
Vice-Pres. (Health)—Ruth Evans, Springfield, Mass. 

Vice-Pres. (Physical Education)—E. C. Davis, State College, Pa. 
Vice-Pres. (Recreation)—Mazie V. Scanlan, Atlantic City, N_J. 
Sec.-Treas. and News Editor—Grace E. Jones, Summit, N.J. 


DELAWARE 
Sarah B. Gray 


The annual spring dinner meeting of the Delaware Physical 
and Health Education Association took place on the evening of 
March 13 at the duVal Tea House, Dover. 

President George H. Keen of Georgetown did a splendid job 
as toastmaster. At the guest table were Dr. H. V. Holloway, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction; Dr. John Shilling, Assistant 
State Superintendent; Dr. N. P. Neilson, guest speaker; M. 
Carolyn Brogan, Vice-President; Dean Marjory S. Golder, Uni- 
versity of Delaware; Beatrice P. Hartshorn, Treasurer; Edward 
B. Cantwell, Past-President; C. Walter Kadel, Program Chairman; 
and George W. Ayars, State Director. 

Dr. Neilson, Executive Secretary of the A.A.H.P.E.R., spoke 
on “Professional Problems and Opportunities.” 

The invitational playday tradition has been kept alive by a 
number of schools this spring. On May 18 girls of the Mount 
Pleasant Junior High entertained the Marshalltown and Alfred 
S. Dupont schools, activities being planned and executed by 4 
selected group of ninth-grade girls under the supervision of their 
instructor, Sarah B. Gray. Georgetown played host to Laurel 
and Selbyville on March 16 at a very enjoyable and worth-while 
playday sponsored by twelfth-grade girls. At the University of 
Delaware, the third annual Playday for Senior High School Girls 
was held on April 13. Harrington, Smyrna, Bridgeville, and 
Caesar Rodney schools participated in the varied program of 
activities which included a posture parade and recreational swim- 
ming. 













MARYLAND 
Dorothy V. Horine 
The Maryland Physical Education Association recently 
amended its constitution to make possible the formation of sec- 
tional associations affiliated with the state association. For a long 
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time the desire for such associations throughout the interspread 
sections of the state has been prevalent. Already Edward Finzel 
of Beall High School, Frostburg, president of the western Mary- 
land group, has interested thirty-seven members. He is planning 
meetings and also publishing a news bulletin. Harry Bertschy of 
Gaithersburg High School is president of the southern Maryland 
association. 

It is believed that the affiliate associations are a progressive 
step in creating a valuable cooperative spirit that will contribute 
greatly to the purpose of a state association of health, physical 
education, and recreation. 

The National Women’s Lacrosse Tournament was held in 
Baltimore May 24-26. There were representative teams from 
Massachusetts, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
and Virginia. 

Grace Willett and Elizabeth Corkins of the Department of 
Physical Education are members of the All-Baltimore team. For 
two years Miss Willett has played on the All-American team. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Elizabeth McHose 


At the annual meeting of the Northeastern District Associa- 
tion, P.S.A.H.P.E.R., the following officers were elected: President, 
Hazel M. Stokes, Central High School, Scranton; President-Elect, 
Gerald Coyne, Director of Physical Education, Public Schools, 
Scranton; Vice-President, Raymond Welsch, High School, Sayre; 
Secretary, Genevieve Zimbar, East Stroudsburg State Teachers 
College; Treasurer, George Bunnell, High School, Tunkhannock. 

A picnic supper, a demonstration of riflery, and a program of 
modern dance featured the successful and interesting meeting held 
by the Southeastern District Association, May 28, at Beaver 
College, Jenkintown. 

The Department of Physical Education, University of Pitts- 
burgh will again conduct its third annual Recreation Leadership 
and Camp Counseling Course from June 10 to June 29, at Camp 
Pitt, Somerset County, Pennsylvania. 

Representatives from twenty-one colleges participated in the 
successful Sports Day conducted by the Women’s Recreation 
Association of the Pennsylvania State College, April 30. A high- 
light of the day was the tennis clinic in charge of Mary K. 
Browne, former national champion. In addition to tennis the 
sports program included badminton, bowling, archery, swimming, 
and golf events. 


RHODE ISLAND 
Robert L. Brown 


Rhode Island increased its membership in the National Associ- 
ation by 12 per cent, from 27 to 34, according to the March 15, 
1940 compilation. 

Thomas W. Taylor, Athletic Director at Brown; Mrs. Flora 
Hopkins of Pembroke; Cecelia Cox of the Providence Public 
Schools; and Emma H. House, Neighborhood Guild, Peacedale, 
were Rhode Islanders prominent on the program at the conven- 
tion in Boston. 

Bessie H. Rudd, Pembroke College, was elected by the 
National Section on Women’s Athletics to the position of Member- 
at-Large on the Legislative Board. 

John Farrell, Secretary of the Rhode Island Medical Society 
is interested in cooperation between medical men and physical 
educators. He offers his services in helping in any way in this 
direction. 

About fifty of our members are taking the Red Cross first-aid 
course for certification, under Mr. Schultz, the Director of the 
Red Cross in Rhode Island. 


VERMONT 
Richard F. Hayden 

Two well-attended conferences were held this spring in the 
southern and northern parts of the state under the direction of 
Mrs. Alice C. Aldrich, State Supervisor of Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation. An outstanding representation of superin- 
tendents, principals, nurses, coaches, and physical education in- 
Sstructors were present. 

Ralph E. Noble, recently elected State Commissioner of Educa- 
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tion, gave a short talk and final comment on the success of the 
conference in Rutland on May 8, while Edwin W. Davis of the 
State Department of Education spoke on May 9 to the group in 
Burlington. 

James E. Rogers of the National Recreation Association and 
Bess Exton of the A.A.H.P.E.R. summarized the panel discussion 
meetings in a manner which inspired all present. Nellie Jones, 
Director of Public Health Nursing, along with leading superin- 
tendents, principals, and directors brought out the highlights of 
“Program Development” in the state. Many problems were sub- 
mitted by those present and the participation by the audience 
testified to the interest in the meetings. 

The Coaches Association, Nurses, and Women Directors held 
informal suppers following the meetings, at which time common 
problems were discussed. 








Southwest District + 
» Association News 




















President—Catherine Worthingham, Stanford University. 
Vice-President—Dudley DeGroot, San Jose State College. 
Secretary-Treasurer—Bernice Moss, State Department, Utah. 
News Editor—Margaret King, Salinas, California. 


ARIZONA 
Janet Wood 
Majors in physical education at the Arizona State College, 
Tempe, had the opportunity to see and participate in dance pro- 
grams and camping activities for two of the College training 
schools. The Pied Piper of Hamlin was given in the form of 
dance, song, and drama by the Campus Training School with the 
Art Department supervising the making of programs and posters. 
A program of singing and dancing was given by students of the 
Eighth Street Mexican Training School for their mothers. On 
the week end of May 3-4, the Camp Craft Club, conducted by 
the Department of Physical Education in connection with the 
Campus Training School and the school’s Camp Fire group, 
participated in a camping trip on the Salt River. 


CALIFORNIA 
Margaret King 

Hollywood High School recently held its 8th Annual Girls’ 
Volleyball Playday in which six hundred girls participated. Like- 
wise, Fremont High School held its Annual Girls’ Volleyball 
Playday in which a majority of the girls of the school partici- 
pated. 

The Annual All-City Gymnastic Meet held recently in Los 
Angeles was preceded by two semi-final meets. In these meets, 
twenty-nine high schools and some five hundred boys participated. 

At the last meeting of the Los Angeles unit of the State As- 
sociation, the following officers were elected: President, Carl 
Handy; ist Vice-President, Harriet Donohue; 2nd Vice-President, 
George Smith; Secretary, Evelyn Clemons; Treasurer, David 
Schwartz. 

Mills College was the hostess to a group of two hundred girls 
from the private high schools in the Bay Region on April 20. 

Junior recreation week was observed in San Jose by a program 
cosponsored by the Junior Chamber of Commerce and San Jose’s 
city-sponsored W.P.A. recreation project. Included in activities 
of the week were archery, horseshoes, paddle tennis, softball, 
badminton, yo-yos, checkers, and pingpong. 

The Administrators’ Club of Southern California held its final 
meeting May 7. Dr. William Hughes of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, was the main speaker at the banquet. 

The first physical education forum to be conducted by stu- 
dents on the University of Southern California campus was held 
May 3 when fifty men and women guests of southern California 
colleges joined sixty University of Southern California majors in 





round-table discussions on health, physical education, recreation 
and student teaching. 

California’s first physical education and athletic coaching 
workshop and school for high school physical education men 
will be held at the Monterey Union High School August 12-17. 

Courses will be conducted on the demonstration plan, supple- 
mented by theory courses and motion pictures. 

As a part of the city recreation program, the Lucie Stern mu- 
nicipal swimming pool was dedicated May 11 at Rinconada Park, 
Palo Alto, with a varied dedication program. 

The summer archery season in San Jose opened May 11. 
During the summer the public may shoot daily from 3' to 7 P.M. 
and Saturday and Sunday from 6 A.M. to 7 P.M. 

The University of Southern California announces that Dr. 
Thomas K. Cureton, W. H. Orion, and Bernice Moss will be vis- 
iting professors on the summer session staff. 

A dance club, started last year at the University of Southern 
California, has developed into what is being called the Southern 
California Spanish Dance Club with William Ralph LaPorte as 
president and Mrs. Bargney Dorland as secretary. 

Kingsburg Union High School has recently acquired its first 
gymnasium. The arch-rib roof eliminates all cross beams, and 
bleachers are of the folding type. There is an adjoining room 
which can be used as a stage, lecture room, or a recreational 
room, and also an adequately equipped kitchen. As it will be 
necessary for both boys and girls to use the same gym floor, the 
program has been planned so the girls use the gym two days a 
week and the boys two days. Fridays are devoted to a coeduca- 
tiona! recreational program. 


NEVADA 
Chester Scranton 


Nevada six-man football in 1939 played an important part 
in Nevada high school athletics. Three men received All-American 
six-man honors when they were included in a list of 60 out of a 
possible 30,000 candidates. They were Bruce Bowen of Reno, Pete 
Colletti of Virginia City, and Don Watts of Winnemucca. 

Cooperating with the Nevada Tuberculosis Association, the 
University of Nevada Health Service has arranged for free skin 
tests for all interested students. 

Physical education minors and majors in the University of 
Nevada are serving as assistants to Robert Jennings, boys’ work 
secretary of the Reno Y.M.C.A. 

The Reno High School is offering a course in fencing under 
the direction of Paul Moore. 


NEW MEXICO 
Nina B. Lamkin 


The Coronado Cuarto Centennial Festivals are taking place 
in colleges, county, and town schools as the end of the school year 
approaches. At Eastern New Mexico College in Portales, 300 stu- 
dents participated in presenting three episodes: an Indian Festi- 
val, scenes from the history of the Southwest and the coming of 
Coronado, the New Mexico “melting pot.” Dr. Louise Boillin 
was the author and director. 

A series of recreation evenings for adults have proved a valu- 
able contribution to community recreation. Fred Hinger con- 
ducted one recently with an attendance of 250. Softball, volley- 
ball, badminton, and folk dancing were the activities. 

The New Mexico Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
Association was voted into the National Association at Chicago. 

Each one of the Teacher Education Centers is planning a 
special summer school in which to discuss the health, physical 
education, and recreation program in the state. 


UTAH 
Bernice Moss 


The Utah State Agricultural College has announced that for 
two weeks following the annual Coaching School emphasis will 
be placed on physical education and recreation. W. R. LaPorte 
of the University of Southern California and G. Ott Romney, 
former B.Y.U. athletic director and now Supervisor of W.P.A. 
Recreation in Washington, D.C., will conduct professional courses. 
At the University of Utah, Kathryn G. Pond, instructor at Occi- 


dental College, Los Angeles, will conduct a course in dange 
Resident faculty members will be on hand to give a variety of 
courses. 

The ninth annual playday for high school girls was helq ws 
the campus of the Utah State Agricultural College, April 27, with 
550 girls from 26 junior and senior high schools in northern Utah 
and southern Idaho attending. 

The annual Brigham Young University Invitational] Track 
and Field Meet, Relay Carnival, and Posture Parade was held at 
Provo April 26 and 27 with C. J. Hart and Leona Holbrook in 
general charge. Approximately three thousand junior high, senior 
high, and junior college students tock part in the activities, 

An evening of folk dance and music was presented at the 
Lincoln High School, Salt Lake City, March 28. Ardelle Carlsoy 
and Grace Evans were the physical education teachers in charge 
of the dance section of the program. 

Granite School District has organized during the current vear 
in the interests of child welfare. Memberships in the welfare 
organization have been sold and funds used to help many children 
of the District. 








News from the + 
Therapeutic Section 














Edith M. Lindsay 


Our new section officers are: Chairman, Nelson S. Walke, 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, Stillwater; Chair 
man-Elect, Lorraine Frost, Iowa City; Secretary, Clara Rausch, 
University of Nebraska. A continuing committee of six persons, 
representing different sections of the country, will be appointed 
by the chairman this year and hereafter will be elected by the 
Section. The members of this committee, one of whom will be 
elected chairman to act as editor, will collect articles and news 
for the JourRNAL and other publications. 

The operating code which had been worked out by Dr. 
Josephine Rathbone, Teachers College, Columbia University, and 
her committee, was accepted by the section with an understanding 
that certain changes must be made in order to conform with the 
policies of the national organization. The new officers were given 
authority to make the necessary changes. 

Further news from the Therapeutic section meetings will be 
given in the National Convention Proceedings. 

One of the five radio broadcasts given during the convention 
was on the “Handicapped Child” given over the Columbia Broad- 
casting Station. Dr. Belmont Farley, in charge of publicity for 
the National Education Association, interviewed Dr. Josephine 
Rathbone, Catherine Worthingham of Stanford University, Dr. 
George Stafford of the University of Illinois, and two students 
from the Crippled Children Schools of Chicago. 

Dr. Leonard D. Frescoln of the Department of Physical Edu- 
cation, University of Pennsylvania, has planned a complete course 
in physical therapy for the Graduate School of Medicine of the 
University. 

At Mount Holyoke College, “see yourselves as others see 
you” is the trend in posture education. Students with poor pos- 
ture are given an opportunity to study the affect of their various 
posture habits upon their appearance. They are photographed 
in their everyday, sport, and evening dresses, as well as in the 
nude. This method is a great incentive to self-improvement. 

Students assist Lillian L. Kuester, Associate Professor of Phys- 
ical Education, in her demonstration-talks to women’s clubs 
and parent-teacher organizations in the various towns of the 
Connecticut Valley. Posture education, under the title of “Pos- 
ture and Poise” was brought to the public by Miss Kuester in 
the Mount Holyoke broadcasting series in April. 

The revised list of approved schools of physical therapy for 
the training of technicians will soon be available in reprint form 
from the Council of the American Medical Association. 
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‘It May Interest You 
to Know--- 


——_— 

















HE University of Nebraska has emerged from a study of dusty 
sd with a claim which disputes one long held by Oberlin 
College of having the honor of having graduated the first woman 
in America to receive a college degree upon the completion of 
specialization in physical education. Oberlin’s first is dated 1902, 
but Nebraska, according to Miss Mabel Lee, Director of Physical 
Education for Women, pins its hope on Alberta Spurck (Mrs. 
A. M. Robinson of Seattle) who took her degree in 1900. On the 
strength of this the Nebraska pioneers are being called to their 
alma mater on June 7-8 for a Fortieth Anniversary Celebration 
of the professional training course in the Department. The inter- 
ested persons are now waiting with bated breath to hear some 
1899 graduate speak up. 

x ok Ox 


HE 19th annual scientific and clinical session of the American 

Congress on Physical Therapy will be held September 2-6 in 
the Hotel Statler, Cleveland. The mornings will be devoted to 
the annual instruction course, enabling attendance at both the 
course and scientific sessions which will be given in the afternoons 
and evenings. Advance information may be obtained from the 
Congress at 30 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

x * * 


T= Textbook Exhibition for 1940, showing the 60 books selected 

by the Textbook Clinic of the American Institute of Graphic 
Arts, is on display at the New York Public Library, following a 
private opening on May 17. The books were chosen from a total 
of 321 submitted by 41 different publishers. 

» ££ * 
HE price of Recreational Research, reviewed in the May issue 
of the JouRNAL, is $1.00, not 50c as stated in the review. 


x ok Ox 


HE deciphering of some old notes by Irma Dombois-Bartenieff 

has brought to light some very old French folk dances which 
she will present with her husband Michael Bartenieff on July 17 
at the Jacob’s Pillow School of the Dance near Lee, Mass. 
Madame Bartenieff has also studied the use of dance movement 
as a therapeutic measure under two famous European doctors. 
Other artists who will visit the School, in addition to many pre- 
viously announced, are Maria Gambarelli, La Meri, and Guido 
Carreras. Mary W. Ball, Professor of Physical Education at State 
Teachers College, Cortland, N.Y., is directing the School espe- 
cially to the interests of physical education teachers. 





The President's Message 

(Continued from page 343) 
a turnout of 4,000 prospective teachers each year. In 
addition, some 500 individuals are certified in health 
education. It would be possible to compile data by states 
showing the certification of teachers in these fields, in 
addition to the part-time teachers. The individuals spe- 
cializing in coaching are found largely on the college 
level, for the coaches in the high schools are usually 
multiple-subject teachers. 

Some indication of the potential membership can be 
gained from the numbers in the state organizations. For 
example, let us take certain states of the Middle-West 
District. Ohio has some 1,600 members enrolled in the 
state organization, with 479 members in the national. 


Michigan has over 600 members in the state organization 
with 267 in the national, while Indiana has some 300 
members in the state organization with 179 in the na- 
tional. Bearing these figures in mind, I think it is safe to 
say that taking the forty-eight states, our membership 
should double or treble its present number. 

It would seem that a membership campaign like that 
of the N.E.A. might stimulate the participation of these 
groups. In that campaign, honor states are singled out 
when they have one 100 per cent membership: state or- 
ganizations have membership in the national, and local 
organizations may have membership in the national with 
representation. 

It will be only through a complete organization that 
wide dissemination of our Association’s proceedings can 
be procured, with the consequence that the best current 
practices can be implemented and the program can affect 
the child’s mode of living. Increased membership would 
also mean wider participation by the members in the 
activities of the Association, which would afford a closer 
contact between the national and the needs of the local 
communities and the individual child. 


O recapitulate, the present organization of the Ameri- 

can Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation gives it every opportunity to promote and 
advise on legislative matters; to publicize and implement 
advanced procedures; to assist in the coordination of our 
program with the programs of agencies with related inter- 
ests; to assist the special teacher in the field; to be kept 
informed by the special teachers in the field—all with the 
end result that the child may be served for the promotion 
of the democratic ideal. 

In closing, I should like to express my gratitude for 
the intelligent and continuous support of my brother 
officers, all committee members, and many encouraging 
friends. »« 


AYH Educational Program 


(Continued from page 349) 

Life. “Youth Goes Hosteling over U. S.” (June 6, 1938) 62. 

Miller, Frances S. “Continued Journey,” Journal of the Ameri- 
can Association of University Women, 31 (June 1938) 247. 

Miller, Frances S. “I Went A-Hostelling,” Journal of the 
American Association of University Women, 30 (January 1937) 94. 

Miller, Frances S. “Last Year an Ajiste,” Journal of the Ameri- 
can Association of University Women, 32 (June 1939) 237. 

Le Petit Journal. “Les Auberges de la Jeunesse en France,” 317 
(Fevrier 1, 1939) 1. 

Proudfoot, L. S. “Youth Hostels,” 
32 (October 1936) 5. 

Rotarian. “Youth Hits the Hostel Trail!” 45 (October 1939) 
12. 

School and Society. “International 
(July 1939) 11. 

School and Society. “Youth Hostels and Playgrounds in Bel- 
gium,” 47 (February 1938) 218. 

Silverthron, R. H. “The Youth Hostel Movement Enters 
California,” California Journal of Secondary Education, 12 (Octo- 
ber 1937) 344. 

Telfer, G. G. “Second Thoughts on Youth Hostels,” Parents’ 
Magazine, 12 (August 1937) 22. 

Telfer, G. G. “Youth Follows New Trails,” Parents’ Magazine, 
10 (July 1935) 24; also condensed in Reader’s Digest, 27 (August 
1935) 8. 





Sierra Educational News, 


Hostel in London,” 50 


Youth Hostel Handbook. (Northfield, Massachusetts: Ameri- 
can Youth Hostels, Inc., 1936 to date). 

Waskiewicz, L. S. “Youth Hostels and the Schools in Germany, 
England, and the United States,’ Educational Administration and 
Supervision, 24 (February 1938) 113. 

Weir, L. H. Europe at Play (New York: A. S. Barnes & Co. 


1937) 589 pp. »« 





Let’s Go Fishing 


(Continued from page 363) 
National Association Angling and Casting Clubs, 214914 
High Street, Columbus, Ohio. 

It is the responsibility of the department of physical 
education, and the recreational supervisor, to visualize 
the possibilities of the sport of fishing with its variations. 
If it cannot be offered as a regular class activity, then it 
should be sponsored through sport or hobby clubs. Its 
values and possibilities are nearly unlimited. 

Here is a royal sport, an activity that has proven its 
popularity. Its benefits are recreational as well as physi- 
cal. It is a sport the whole family can enjoy. Let’s go 


fishing! »« 





Try Six-Man Baseball 


(Continued from page 367) 


coaches to pair good players together and weak players 
together to the mutual advantage and enjoyment of all 
players. 

Boys like to bat and six-man baseball brings each 
player to bat at least twice as often. With six to a team, 
each player has to wait for only five instead of eight (or 
nine) other batters. Two strikes instead of three make 
an out and three balls instead of four give a walk. This 
speeds up batting even more. To equalize things each 
team is given four outs instead of three each inning. With 
a smaller angle in which the batter can hit fair, more 
fouls will be hit. To prevent fouls from slowing up the 
game each foul counts as one-half strike whether made 
on the first strike or later. Thus four consecutive fouls 
or one strike and two fouls make an out. One strike and 
one foul make a strike and one-half and entitle the batter 
to another strike in order to get his allotted two strikes. 
A game is six innings long instead of nine. 

Six-man baseball is still in the experimental stage. 





ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Room 1512—25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Established 1885. Past year showed a shortage of Physical Educa- 
tion instructors, especially women. Many fine opportunities reported 
in every type of school from Elementary through University. Write 
for information and 1940 forecast. Corresponding Agencies: 535 Fifth 
Ave., New York, N.Y.; Hyde Bldg., Spokane. Wash. 


Member National Associatior Teachers’ Agencies 











For TOP PERFORMANCE 
at LOWEST COST...... 





All games should stay in this stage. When they become 
“perfect” and unchangeable they begin to die. Do not 
pass judgment on it until you have given it a fair ty 
for at least one week. Then decide whether or not j 
meets your needs. If you can change it so your boys 
enjoy it more, by all means do it and let us know the te 
sult. Write the writer and let him know your exper. 
ences and the reactions of your boys to the game. Tip 
game is for your boys, so do not try to fit your boys tg j 
the game; fit the game to the boys. 


Child With Heart Disease 


(Continued from page 345) 


First, for the Class III child and some of the Chg | 
IIB’s, home instruction is available and is being supplied 
whenever necessary. This type of instruction, of course 
is very much better suited to the younger children thay 
to the children of high school age. The teachers who are 
assigned to this work go to the home of the child regy. 
larly, five days a week, and give such instruction as js 
possible, graded and supervised. by the attending phys. 
cian as to the amount of work that the child may 
safely do. 

In all cases of this type, it is my belief that the family 
physician should be in active attendance and should 
supervise the physical reaction of the child to its work, 
Certainly, for the rheumatic child with a long bed period, 
this instruction is an invaluable aid in keeping up its 
morale and maintaining its school placement. 

For a second and small group, a residence school is 
available under private auspices, to which the Newark 
Board of Education supplies a full-time teacher. This 
school is open to cases in the intermediate period, be 
tween complete bed care at home and the return to some 
type of normal schooling. 

In the last year, an attempt has been made to utiliz 
some of the facilities possessed by the city at the Branch 
Brook School for the care and instruction of children 
with heart disease, who are unable for physical reasons 
to be adjusted to any program in a normal school setup. 
Branch Brook School is a one-floor school building, 
equipped with comfortable, moveable furniture and some 
facilities for rest periods. A mid-day meal is served to 
the children of this school, at the city’s expense, under 
the supervision of trained dietitians and teachers. In 
conjunction with this school, a bus service is available s0 
that transportation to and from the school is provided, 
and exposure to inclement weather is avoided. This group 
at the present time is purely experimental. 

One of the primary objectives of this particular group 
is that the child may be returned to a comparatively 
normal social atmosphere at a much earlier date than if 
he were limited simply to home teaching and regula 
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school programs. For IIB cases and some IIA’s where 
all stair climbing is interdicted and where very short 
periods of activity are required, this school may prove 
to be a very effective step in this direction. 

The problem of special cardiac classes has been given 
careful consideration by the department. Although it pre- 
sents some very attractive theoretic possibilities, it also 
has very pronounced defects. The necessarily ungraded 
classes, the isolation and restriction of the pupil, and 
separation from the normal children in their group, has 
led us to feel that in Class I it is certainly unnecessary 
and unwise, and in Class ITA and even in some IIB 
classes, it may not be the most desirable approach. 

We feel that if it could be possible to develop a coop- 
erative plan between the family doctor or the heart clinic 
and the school doctor, then procedures could be worked 
out in the ordinary schools which would adequately serve 
the purposes intended. Very often in the ordinary schools, 
changes may be made that adapt the school to the cardiac 
child without unduly upsetting the school’s routine. Limi- 
tation of athletic activity and a certain amount of 
limitation of stair climbing is relatively easy. The 
removal of the time factor in classroom changes and in 
coming into and going out of the school can be arranged 
in certain schools. 

The amount of work that a pa:‘icular child should 
carry and the arrangement of his schedule so as to allow 
for adequate rest periods can very frequently be worked 
out in the school itself. The school physician with his 
knowledge of the setup of the system and his ability to 
obtain the cooperation of the school personnel should be 
an extremely valuable aid to the doctor in charge of a 
case of heart disease. 


HE second problem may be even more important in 

the long run than these problems of adjustment. 

It is our impression that great difficulty exists both 
for the family physician and for the heart clinic, to main- 
tain adequate supervision and control of the child with 
heart disease. Unfortunately, as in very many other 
chronic diseases, the tendency of most people is to be 
terribly frightened about the condition on its discovery 
and then as they become accustomed to the fact of its 
existence, to ignore it. 

We feel very strongly that a program directed to the 
parents and the children in this group, sponsored by the 
school system, and followed through by the school nurse 
and the principal and teachers will make it very much 
easier for the physician to control the activities of his 
patient and to see that he returns regularly and system- 
atically for examinations and treatments. This is a tre- 
mendously important aspect. 

If we can, through the cooperation of the school and 
the doctors, make reasonably certain that every child 
with a heart lesion is under constant and careful medical 
supervision at all times, that he is being regularly watched 
by his own doctor or by a heart clinic, and that changes 
in his condition are promptly called to the attention of 
the school authorities so that changes in the program 
may be immediately effected, much damage that occurs 
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Better Jachle = Better Scores 


That is why you should choose ROBIN HOOD equipment. It is 
properly balanced and precision built from the finest materials. Thrill 
at the ‘feel’? of ROBIN HOOD tackle. Used by championship schools 
and colleges everywhere. 

FREE—/nstruction Handbook for Teachers and Beautifully Illustrated 
Catalog—Write Today. 


THE ROBIN HOOD ARCHERY CO. 


971 Broad St. Newark, N. J. 








ALL-WELDED Locker Room Baskets 


For Gym Suits — 9x13x8—12x13x8 
For Football Suits — 18 x 28 x 10 
Investigate the KASPAR ALL-WELDED BASKET and 
convince yourself it is the most durable made. In re- 
questing a quotation, state how many baskets are wanted. 


KASPAR WIRE WORKS 
SHINER ESTABLISHED 1898 TEXAS 

















Invaluable Advice for Campers 


MODERN CAMPING 
George 4 Martin GUIDE 


Whether you go by canoe, afoot, on skis, or by 
automobile this practical book prepares you for 
the necessities and emergencies of camping in all 
sections of the country. Profusely illustrated with 
drawings of every important detail of camping pro- 
cedure. $2.50 
At All Booksellers 
D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY, 35 W. 32nd St., N.Y. 
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to these children in the schools may be avoided. 

With the known mortality of the disease and with the 
known high incidence of the disease, the problem of the 
greater part of the child’s active life certainly is worthy 
of consideration. »« 





Dance for the Average Student 
(Continued from page 351) 

and play the syncopated rhythms of jazz as well as classi- 
cal music. The cooperation of the music department 
can be of inestimable value. Sometimes we find a stu- 
dent working his way through school who needs extra 
money, or we find that the chance and encouragement 
to compose may interest an embryo composer. If a will- 
ing but not too talented individual can be found, he can 
be taught to improvise through examples of different time, 
intensity, and mood quality as applied to movement pat- 
terns. A large music notebook divided into sections of 
2/4, 3/4, 4/4, and 6/8 meter has been found helpful. 

At all events it is not so much the difficulty of the music 
as its suitability. Until you, the dance teacher, can find 
a musician who can translate movement into sound ac- 
companiment, it will be your responsibility to find the 
music you need. The use of percussion instruments can 
be a great aid and they are fun to make as well as use. 
Home-made tom-toms and home-grown gourds make 
group participation practical. A victrola with a good 
well-balanced library of classics and romantic and modern 
music of both symphonic and piano recordings can be 
used for small group and individual work, though it is 
not so practical for class work except for improvisation. 


Adequately Trained Teachers 

We as teachers of the dance must use sound judgment 
based on our background of physiology, anatomy, and 
kinesiology as to what is good for our pupils; what lies 
within the range of their capabilities; what answers their 
needs and what at the same time stimulates their interest 
and employs their reasoning. To qualify ourselves best 
for the tasks of responsible leadership we must not only 
acquaint ourselves with as much knowledge as we can 
of the existing circumstances of the dance, and as deep an 
appreciation as we can of its development, but we must 
become imbued with the vital educational principles that 
make its application practical. 

Too much emphasis cannot be placed on the need for 
adequately trained teachers. We cannot go through the 
intensive high pressure dance courses or study of tech- 
niques alone without the background of science to be able 
to assimilate and evaluate correctly. Because we are not 
dealing alone with bodies, we cannot misguide and mis- 
direct the thinking and emotional expressions through 
ignorance of psychology and the history and development 
of man and his art forms. Ow: increasingly close contact 
with professional dancers has been inspiring, but they are 
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the first frankly to admit that their techniques Are not 
necessarily based on the discriminatory Principles. ¢ 
sound physical science. The dance to them is a highly 
personalized art, not an exoteric educational medium 
Long severe training has made them immune to ty 
dangers of overtraining, and they make willing Sacrifice 
to the demands their art exacts. We must ply a middle 
course of sanity and not be too eager to overreach into 
the professional field. True, we can incorporate map 
of their teachings and carry over the inspiration of their 
personalities as teachers and artists, but we must use dis. 
cretion in applying their techniques. Our aim is not ty 
produce dancers. High schools and colleges are pg 
preparatory or training schools for professional wor 
We are interested rather in giving the dance experience ty 
many people and in applying its principles to the art of 


living. wa 





PFI Questions and Answers 
(Continued from page 353) 
tests. Much beyond this it is impossible to go short of 
hospitalization, either in medical observation or exani- 
nation, or in PFI testing. 

15. PFI users rather pride themselves on the care they 
exercise in “interpretation” of indices. For example, 
pupils with low PFI’s are interviewed, their medical | 
records are examined, and some are even retested. Then, 
if there is any question of doubt, the pupil is referred to 
his family physician for medical diagnosis and treatment, 
High PFI pupils’ records are likewise analyzed, but only | 
after those deficient in physical powers have been cared 
for. 


IV. Criticisms in General 


16. Against the tests, it has been argued that the tests 
would show that women are weaker but yet they are 
longer lived. This is irrelevant. PFI tests do not presume 
to measure longevity or immunity. They measure certain 
present physical powers to work, study, and play eff 
ciently and without fatigue. Moreover, PFI users are 
taught never to compare men and women. A PFT is not 
“a crude measure of strength,’ but a Strength Index 
divided by a norm—and there are different tables of 
norms for each sex. 

17. The skeletal muscles “might be in good shape 
while there was difficulty impending,” etc. Yes. As long 
as difficulty merely “impends,” PFI tests will not reflect 
it. Will any other test that can be used in school? This 
is a proper place to include a recent statement by an 
Ohio State University physician after his first few months 
of observation of PFI tests as reported to me by Delbert 
Oberteuffer. 





Workers in the Department of Physical Education, Chio 
State University, have recently been investigating the utility 
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of a basal rate for physical vigor. To them it appears reason- 
able that a basal rate for strength, as measured by a battery 
of tests, when once established should remain fairly constant 
for that individual; and, therefore, an increase or decrease 
calls for an investigation of the subject’s health, oie 

So far the results suggest that a sharp increase may indi- 
cate a beginning infection. Numerous such deviations were 
found in the recent influenza epidemic, even preceding the 
usual prodromal signs. Of especial interest was the discovery 
of two cases of incipient tuberculosis. In addition to an in- 
crement of physical strength, these boys were found to be. 
taxing their endurance in other ways. This arouses some inter- 
esting speculations. For years, we have been taught that the 
overtaxing of physical strength is a chief cause in activating 
tuberculosis infections. Is it possible that we have the cart 
before the horse and that stimulation of toxins explains the 
hyperactivity ? » 
“Even though proved dependable, the weekly repetition 
needed for these tests* would be too cumbersome for practical 
medical use. But it may be presumed that it might be of value 
in maintaining a check on athletes and others whose physical 
welfare must be carefully guarded. 


18. Any imputation that PFI users are interested in 
tests in order to sell a special make of dynamometers is 
patently absurd as well as untrue. To the writer’s knowl- 
edge neither he nor any other physical educator now liv- 
ing has ever received a cent from the promotion or sale 
of instruments. PFI testing equipment has been sold for 
over half a century by the Narragansett Machine Co., a 
Rhode Island concern; also by the George Tiemann Com- 
pany, a surgical supply house in New York City; and 
more recently by Fred Medart Mfg. Company, Spalding 
and Company, and others. 

19. Nor are PFI users “devoted to one test.” They 
are the most persistent critics of educators who fail to 
secure medical examinations of all pupils, and particu- 
larly “low PFI pupils.” They are the most eager seekers 
after supplementary hospital tests of pupils whose PFI’s 
fail to improve, if low, or decline without apparent cause 
if high. They are the most meticulous users of posture 
tests, vision and hearing tests, mental tests, and academic 
achievement tests. Moreover, the PFI has in fifteen 
years been revised in norms, testing techniques, and 
apparatus more often and profoundly perhaps than have 
most mental tests. The PFI and its uses are under con- 
stant criticism by those most intimately connected with 
its development. 

20. Finally, the PFI is not a lay device but was first 
devised by a physician (Dudley Allen Sargent of Harvard 
University) and has been improved in nature and use by 
some thirty-odd researchers and field users, including 
several physicians. The PFI is indeed a crude measure 
of positive physical power; but it measures qualities of 
life which physicians have so far neglected to observe 
with proper care. Perhaps the greatest contribution of 
the PFI to medical practice may be this revelation: that 
every bodily and mental change is reflected somehow and 
to some degree in effective voluntary muscle power, and 
that in tests of such power physicians have means of 





* Weekly repetition of PFI tests is not needed in ordinary school 
work. Monthly retests of low PFI pupils, semi-annual tests of average 
pupils, and annual tests of high PFI pupils are sufficient. 
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measuring the effects of treatment which are not only 
rapid, economical, and interesting to patients, but also 
of great clinical significance. 

Conclusion 


In conclusion, we would repeat that the PFI is not a 
medical test or a substitute therefore; it is a performance 
test for use by educators after medical examiners have 
declared pupils to be able to take such tests and engage 
in physical education activities. It is not “diagnostic” 
nor do physical educators using it presume to have diag- 
nostic powers. 

The best test of the value of the PFI is found in its 
use. Interested physicians may learn from the writer or 
their own State Director of Physical Education the iden- 
tities of schools now successfully using PFI tests. Those 
content to read reports will find helpful sources in the 
Bibliography that follows. 
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Hockey Knowledge Test 
(Continued from page 366) 
30. If a player of the attacking team hits the ball with the 


rounded part of her stick, a.............. is given the 
opposing team. 
31. There is no whistle for the............ bully. 


32. No one can be nearer to a bully than (3, 5) yards. 

33. If you advance the ball from any part of your body, you 
should (play the ball immediately, wait until an opponent 
plays it). 

34. Each goal in hockey counts (1, 2, 6) points. 

35. A hockey game is played in (halves, quarters). 

36. The right half back marks or guards the opposing left 
(inner, wing). 

37. On a roll-in all players must be out of the............. 

38. A hockey ball may not be touched with the hand (true, 
false). 

39. A goal keeper may kick the ball (true, false). 

40. “Turning on the ball” is a (method of tackling, a foul, 
a privilege of the goal-keeper). 





41. 


42. 


43. 


44. 


45. 
46. 


48. 
49. 
50. 


60. 


61. 


62. 
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52. The ball goes off two sticks over the side line, a 


. On all free hits everyone must be at least 


May you pull the ball between your feet at the bully? 
(yes, no). 

When a team plays the ball over the side line the oppos- 
ing team is awarded a....... aeeachs tates 

For a foul committed outside the striking circle a 
ak nade seen is always awarded. 

A player leaving a hockey game may not reenter the 
game. (true, false). 

May you “scoop” the ball on a free hit? (ves, no) 


On a roll-in the inners should mark each other. (true, 
false) 


6 le t@ 


. On a free hit, a player “tops” the ball, causing it to roll 


a few inches: she (may, may not) play the ball again. 
Time out may be taken only for an injury. (true, false) 
The left full back marks the opposing........ ese 
A “corner hit” is usually taken by a (half back, wing, 
inner, full back). 


. The girl taking the “roll-in” has her feet behind the line 


but her stick over the line; the roll-in should be awarded 
to the opposing team. (true, false) 


eee ee rer is awarded. 


. The left wing while playing the ball runs off the field but 


manages to keep the ball on the field. (the ball continues 
in play, a roll-in is awarded the opposing team). 


yards away from the girl taking the hit. 


. The right inner shoots for a goal and misses causing the 


ball to go over the end line. A............ is awarded. 


. For a legal “roll-in” the ball cannot bounce, and must 


hit the ground within.......... feet. 


7. The number of players of the defending team behind the 


end line Of a: GOFNEY 1S.........<.46 030668 


. The player taking the free hit misses the ball; she may 


take the hit again provided she has not made sticks. (true, 
false) 


. If one of the attacking team shot for a goal from outside 


the striking circle, and a defender in trying to stop the 
ball hit it into the goal; would the attacking team score? 
(yes, no) 

The ball is placed............ yards from the nearer goal 
post for a penalty corner. 

A defender hits the ball over the end line intentionally, a 
piperiad ee ieee is awarded the attacking team. 

An attacker “turns on the ball” inside the striking circle; 
the umpire should call a (corner, penalty bully, free hit 
from the edge of the striking circle). 


. If the ball—which has been hit by an attacker from out- 


side the striking circle—passes over the end line between 
ye eer ree is called. 


4. The above is taken by the................. 
. A wing advances the ball and a member of her team plays 


it, the umpire (should, should not) call “advancing.” 


9. If a double foul is called, the umpire awards a.......... 
. If the left inner shoots for a goal, the........... should 


rush the shot with her. 


. If a player loses possession of the ball, she should (tackle 


back, get in position to receive a pass). 


. An inner is carrying the ball down the field, her oppos- 


ing full back should (tackle at once, stay back to inter- 
cept the shot for goal). 


. On a corner hit an honest attempt to stop the ball must 


be made. (true, false) 


. The girl taking a free hit should wait until every player 


has time to mark her man. (true, false) 


. serene players are allowed between the 25 yard 


line and the end line during a penalty bully. 


73. A penalty bully is completed when the ball is hit Over 
the end line, or into the goal, or............... 

74. You cannot be “‘off-side’’ when there are...... defenders 
between you and the goal. 

75. You can never be “off-side” in your own half of the field, 
(true, false). 

76. In an attempt to keep the wing from scoring, the goal- 
keeper obstructs; the umpire should call........... 

77. When approaching the opponent’s goal the attacking for 
ward line should keep on line with the ball to Prevent 
being 





Administration of Health 


(Continued from page 341) 
secure medical services from medical agencies, then jt 
would seem to follow that the school’s obligation extends 
only to the identification of pupils needing such dental or 
medical service, their referral through their parents to 
the proper service agencies, and follow-up to see that 
the necessary services have been provided. 


HIS means that public education in general must work 
out methods by which the essential medical and den- 
tal services to pupils may be provided by appropriate 
agencies. School authorities may well be expected to take 
the initiative in the organization of a community health 
council for this purpose. One of the first obligations of 
such a council would be a functional analysis of com- 
munity health agencies themselves to serve as a starting 
point for voluntary coordination of effort. The service 
area of each organization should be clearly de-limited 
upon the principle of the controlling purpose which the 
agency serves. Good administration will require that 
duplicating areas be reduced to a minimum; and that 
the schools be held responsible for their health education 
functions, for the selection of educational experiences to 
be included in the health curriculum, for the selection of 
personnel, for determination of the methods of teaching 
to be used, and for evaluation of the results of the health 
education program. 

The multiple relationships necessary to carrying out a 
program of health education in and by the schools re- 
quires that the employed personnel responsible for the 
various phases of this program must be in the line of 
authority from the board of education through the super- 
intendent, the director of health education, to the prin- 
cipals, teachers, and pupils. Some of these multiple rela- 
tionships are implied in the following list of responsibili- 
ties provided me by Fred Moore, Director of Health 
Education, Des Moines, Iowa, Public Schools: 


Conferences of the director of the school health program 
with the superintendent and his administrative staff for a dis- 
cussion of health education objectives; and of the appropriate 
procedures to be used in carrying forward the health program. 

Selection of the specialized supervisory and teaching pet- 
sonnel for physical education, for school nursing, for dental 
hygiene. 

Development of operating procedures by which this group 
of more specialized health workers in the schools may coor 
dinate their efforts with those of the entire teaching corps. 

Conferences with school building principals to help inter- 
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pret the objectives and procedures of the health education 


program in each school. a Me 
Conferences with teachers to enlist and maintain their inter- 


est and cooperation. 
Supervision of the janitorial force as to standards of school 


sanitation, heating, light, water, care of toilets, surfacing of 
playgrounds, etc., which are essential to a healthful physical 


environment. 


Other more specific matters indicative of the number- 
less ramifications of relationships involved in the health 
program are hinted by Dr. Moore in these questions: 


1. How shall the doctors’ periodic examination of pupils 
be conducted and how shall the results be made available to 


teachers, and to parents? 

2. How can the teachers of art, social science, home eco- 
nomics, physical education, etc., cooperate in the health in- 
struction program to avoid unnecessary duplication of instruc- 
tion? 

3. How can we promote common understanding between doc- 
tors, dentists, nurses, home economics teachers, and cafeteria 
personnel with respect to problems of nutrition? 

4, What arrangements are necessary as to recess relaxation 
periods in the pupils’ daily schedule in order to avoid undue 
physical strain? 

5. What modifications of the school program are necessary 
for certain physically handicapped children? 

6. How can we create esprit de corps among the members 
of the specialized staff, such as school physicians, school 
nurses, physical education teachers, responsible for particular 
aspects of the school health program? 

7. How shall we enlist the classroom teachers in the daily 
health inspection of pupils? 

8. How shall we make the classroom teacher conscious of 
the health status and needs of the pupils? 

9. How shall we provide for the maintenance of vigorous 
health on the part of the teachers themselves? 

10. How shall we select teaching materials for use in the 
health instruction program? 


Merely to list a few of these questions makes clearly 
evident how intimately all members of the school health 
staff are related in their work to the total educational 
personnel and program. These questions, moreover, make 
it clear how essential it is, in the interest of good admin- 
istration, that the structure of organization, and the line 
of authority in the school health service should lead to 
the board of education rather than to an agency outside 
the structure of educational authority. As I mentioned 
earlier, this does not preclude the necessity or the possi- 
bility of cooperation with other community agencies. 


N conclusion, this audience is well aware that it has 

been necessary time and again for the school to extend 
its concept of education and to develop its program and 
personnel to meet the needs of a growing population un- 
der constantly changing conditions. The school program 
of today with its many activities contributing to the 
development of individuals fit to live in the modern 
world, when compared to the school program of fifty 
years ago, is eloquent proof of the ability of the schools 
to make important expansions and adaptations. The 
schools have accepted the responsibility for the develop- 
ment and maintenance of well-conceived and effective 
school health programs. No other institution except the 
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home has so much contact with children and youth or so 
golden an opportunity to give them significant instruction 
and compelling motives in matters pertaining to health. 
Our national health status is high; in fact, “not equalled 
by any nation of similar size of mixed races.” Yet there 
is much to be desired and a great deal to be done in the 
further development both of health education and of 
medical services. Because of the progress the schools 
have made and are making in the field of education for 
health, which is their peculiar province, it seems to me 
that there is no warrant for the displacement of a school- 
administered health education program, State or local, 
by another agency. Obviously there is so much that can 
advantageously be done by schools and public health 
authorities working together that our persistent effort 
should be the development of cooperation rather than 
the assumption of control by either group of functions 
which do not properly belong within its legitimate sphere 
of authority. It is my belief that progress will be most 
rapid if the needed improvement in school health pro- 
grams is undertaken by the educational authorities them- 
selves, employing additional trained health education 
personnel where needed, rather than imposed from with- 
out by another agency. 

Who should be responsible for the school health pro- 
gram? My answer emphatically is: The school author- 
ities! me 


Suggested School Health Policies 
(Continued from page 361) 


dentist for individual pupils or families; it is important 
that each family make its own selection of professional 
advisers. If the family is new in the community, it may 
obtain the names of qualified professional people from 
local medical and dental societies. Thirdly, school per- 
sonnel should advise consultation with the private physi- 
cian and dentist and suggest free clinics or part-pay 
clinics only for those unable to afford private care. When 
parents or pupils are referred to clinics, they should be 
informed clinics are for those unable to pay regular fees 
and that whether or not a clinic will give service depends 
on the results of a social investigation. By such pro- 
cedures schools decrease the misuse of clinics which if 
carried too far might jeopardize the opportunities of 
needy pupils. 





Treatment Not a School Function.—It will be noted 
that special attention to pupils needing medical or dental 
care does not make the school responsible for diagnosis 
and treatment. Diagnosis and treatment (including 
diphtheria immunization, refraction of eyes and the fit- 
ting of glasses, tonsil operations, dental prophylaxis, etc.) 
are responsibilities of practising physicians and dentists. 
The securing of dental and medical care is a responsibility 
of the parent. The school interest in pupil welfare leads 
it to help parents make the best possible use of com- 
munity treatment facilities, but this interest does not 
imply treatment will be provided. 

No pupil should be handicapped because he fails to 
receive needed health care. The program outlined to 
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follow up results of examinations recognizes this, and 
offers parents every possible assistance in obtaining treat- 
ment for their children. But this should be done in a 
manner which allows parents to maintain both their self- 
respect and responsibility for the care of their children. 
This is preferable to transferring to teachers and nurses 
responsibility for securing medical care for pupils. 

It is believed this statement of policy is sufficiently 
clear as it relates to a majority of pupils. However, in 
their application several important problems are en- 
countered. 


Needy Children—One problem relates to children 
whose parents are financially unable to provide needed 
medical and dental care. The supplying of this care, as 
well as the supplying of other needs, is a community 
rather than a school problem. The solution of this prob- 
lem can best be accomplished through the cooperative 
efforts of many groups, such as welfare agencies, medical 
and dental societies, public health agencies, schools, civic 
organizations, and others. This viewpoint is that com- 
munity problems should be solved by representatives of 
various groups working together rather than by one indi- 
vidual or one group. 

The schools are keenly interested in seeing that poor 
children receive the attention they need. Children in 
need of medical or dental care are not successful students, 
as witnessed by the number with serious physical defects 
who become retarded in their school work. Further, the 
value of the health examination and educational program 
of the schools is greatly diminished if pupils are unable 
to obtain the professional services which they learn are 
necessary. Finally, no community can allow its children 
to be deprived of the right to grow into healthy, strong 
manhood or womanhood. Healthy children are the great- 
est asset a community can have. 


Responsibility of the School.— If existing community 
facilities for the medical and dental care of poor children 
are found inadequate, what should the schools do? 
Probably the best procedure is to obtain specific data 
indicating the inadequacy of treatment facilities and 
present these data to those in charge of medical and 
dental relief programs with a plea that adequate facilities 
be provided. Schools are better organized to discover the 
need for additional medical and dental care for children 
than any other group in the community, and they should 
take the initiative in bringing these needs to light. 

Such a plan is superior to the establishment of treat- 
ment clinics in schools. If school clinics are developed, 
they serve only the needs of children in the public schools 
while clinics for adults and non-public school pupils may 
be operated under other administration. To avoid dupli- 
cation—or, at best, dual control—it seems better that 
existing facilities for the medical and dental care of adults 
and children be increased if necessary so to care for 
school children. Another reason for having treatment 
facilities at places other than the school is that treat- 
ment clinics in schools cause confusion as to the respon- 
sibility and function of the school health program. The 
presence of clinics at school leads to the assumption that 
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the school is responsible not only for health education 
and health supervision but for providing medica] and 
dental care to all pupils. Education regarding the use af 
community facilities is a responsibility for the schoo 
but if instead of doing this job, it provides treatment, i 
will not be teaching pupils and parents how to secure 
treatment but will be making them dependent op the 
school for these services. As stated by the White Hoy 
Conference Report on the School Health Program, “Any 
policy that does for the individual what he can do fy 
himself leaves him more dependent and less willing ty 
care for himself when the protecting hand is withdrawn” 
Sound school health education teaches children and par: 
ents where and how to get treatment so that when they 
leave school and when they are in need of care during 
vacations, they will have learned how health needs may 
be met. 

Another problem applies to parents who are financially 
able to afford treatment, but do not provide it. The 
number of these cases is, quite happily, comparatively 
small when parents understand the implications of the 
child’s condition and the need for treatment. The school 
responsibility in such cases depends on the reason for 
neglect. If it is due to ignorance or to lack of knowledge 
of existing facilities, the school through the teacher or 
nurse should consider it has a definite task and a def- 
nite responsibility. If, however, there is a willful neglect, 
the case is one to be decided by the probation depart- 
ment or the juvenile courts. 


Special Education Programs 


Health examinations reveal pupils in need of medical 
and dental treatment; they also discover pupils whose 
education programs need adjustment to their physical 
abilities. 

Some of these adjustments will be related to physical 
education. The examining physician (either private or 
school) should state whether a pupil may participate in 
usual physical education activities, whether some modi- 
fication is needed as well as whether or not there is need 
for special corrective physical education. The founda 
tion of school efforts to improve posture should be me¢- 
ical examinations thorough enough to determine both 
causes of poor posture and the practicability of improve- 
ment through exercise. 


Besides pupils needing adjustments in physical educa } 


tion there will be those who need an increased amount of 
rest or who should be required to attend school only 4 
half of each day. There will also be some who requitt 
special seating. 

Whereas a member of the school health staff (physician 
or nurse) may be the one to discover need for an adapted 
program, the actual adaptation and the help which 4 
pupil may need requires active participation by the 
teacher. There is need for close cooperation between 
nurse, special guidance personnel where available, and 
the teacher of pupils requiring special programs. 

It is best to modify a pupil’s program while leaving 
him in his regular class, and to enroll a pupil in a special 
class or school only when this will result in a better edv- 
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cational job than could be done by the regular class ot 
when progress of pupils in the regular class is seriously 
hindered by the presence of the handicapped pupil. More 
than anything else, the handicapped pupil needs to accept 
his handicap and make the adaptation it requires. This 
can usually be accomplished most easily when he is 
associated with normal pupils. 

Various types of handicapped pupils cannot cope satis- 
factorily with the regular school program, including those 
who are mentally subnormal and those with severe ortho- 
pedic deformities, as also those with severe hearing im- 
pairment who need lip-reading instruction and those with 
severe vision impairment who need sight-conservation 
measures. Speech correction is needed by those who lisp, 
stutter, or have other speech defects. Pupils with dam- 
aged hearts may need a restriction of stair-climbing and 
a limitation of play. Those convalescing from prolonged 
sickness or operations may need rest periods. 

It should be the policy of schools to adjust programs 
to the various needs and limitations of pupils. 

It should be clear that while the school may modify 
its program for the crippled pupil, the convalescent, or 
the one with poor vision or hearing, this adjustment does 
not imply responsibility for needed medical care. The 
school should first see that the pupil is receiving needed 
treatment and then adjust the school program with the 
approval of his physician. By such procedure the school 
can avoid the embarrassing situation of enrolling in a 
sight-saving class a pupil whose defective vision can be 
satisfactorily and completely corrected with glasses or 
providing lip-reading for a pupil whose impaired hearing 
could be improved or corrected by the removal of dried 
wax or the removal of tonsils and adenoids. 


Supervision and In-Service Training for Teachers 


Schools should accept responsibility for providing 
supervision and in-service training for teachers, and 
should place specific responsibility for coordinating all 
school health activities and for relating these to com- 
munity health programs in the hands of some person 
especially qualified in education and in school health 
work, 


In-Service Training— In most schools there are many 
teachers whose preparation did not cover what is now 
included in teacher college courses in child development, 
child growth, and health care of children. If these teach- 
ers are to assume their proper functions in the school 
health program, it is essential that they receive in-service 
training. This training would deal with such problems 
as the early detection of signs of disease and disorder, 
procedures for making daily inspections and observations, 
approved methods of caring for accidents, and other 
problems directly related to the teacher’s part in school 
health supervision and school health education. 


Supervision and Coordination.— In addition to the in- 
service training of teachers whose training does not come 
up to present-day standards, it is necessary that all 
teachers be kept informed of new developments in the 
field of health, of new methods for conducting school 
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procedures and of new methods for evaluating the results 
of school health work. These are functions of a super- 
visory nature and require a person with a background 
of experience and training in education and in school 
health work as well as demonstrated ability and person- 
ality characterized by tact, sympathy, and initiative. 

There are other functions of a supervisory nature for 
which the schools should provide. All school personnel, 
namely, janitors, classroom teachers, teachers of home 
economics, physical education, biological sciences, and 
social studies as well as the more strictly health trained 
people—as physicians, nurses, dentists, dental hygienists, 
dietitians, etc.——are concerned with activities of the 
school health program. To coordinate these groups so 
that the school health program will be a smoothly func- 
tioning unit without friction or duplication requires con- 
siderable planning, effort, and diplomacy. Besides co- 
ordinating the various threads of health interest within 
the school, there is need of relating school health activi- 
ties with the health interests of other groups, such as 
child welfare associations, departments of health, parent- 
teacher associations, medical and. dental associations, and 
various clinics, hospitals, and dispensaries. 

In small communities, the coordinator both of within 
school and out-of-school health activities may be the 
principal or superintendent, but in large schools and in 
communities of 20,000 and over, it will be found desir- 
able to designate some one person particularly qualified 
in the field of school health to perform these functions. 
These are important school responsibilities and will be 
met best when made the duty of some particular person. 


Conclusion 


Throughout this statement attention has been directed 
to school responsibilities for health education, health 
protection, and health guidance as well as policies to be 
followed in meeting them. To the degree in which these 
responsibilities are met schools contribute to the present 
and future health of pupils and their community. This 
contribution will be greatest when there is careful plan- 
ning, well-trained personnel, and coordination of school 
efforts with those of others interested and concerned with 
child health and health education. As various groups 
work together on these problems improved techniques 
will be evolved, debatable issues decreased, and more 
effective and efficient programs developed. The pro- 
cedures of an individual school may profitably be com- 
pared with the policies and responsibilities listed in this 
report. 

Policies change with time. What is considered good 
policy at the present time may not coincide with what 
was recommended several years ago, and the future will 
unquestionably modify present views. The committee is 
aware of this transient nature of policies, but believes 
progress and understanding are facilitated by clear-cut 
and definite statements of opinion. It hopes this state- 
ment will contribute to the study, planning, and improve- 
ment of school health programs and thus to progress in 
improving both the health of children and the communi- 
ties in which they live. »« 
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A Modern Physical Education Program. Vaughn S. Blanchard 
and Laurentine B. Collins. (New York: A. S. Barnes and Co., 
1940) 350 pages, $2.00. 

The physical education program of the intermediate schools of 
Detroit has been carefully outlined in unit form. A wealth of 
material is given for the indoor and outdoor program, with a 
number of units on each of the team and individual sports. Spe- 
cial attention is given to the program in dance for both boys and 
girls. 


Biology in the Making. Emily Eveleth Snyder. (New York: 

McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1940) 539 pages. 

A summary of the history of biological discoveries, told in terms 
of the lives and times of those who have made contributions to 
this science since the time of Hippocrates. The book is simply 
written, well illustrated, and scientifically sound. 


‘ Modern Camping Guide. George W. Martin. (New York: D. 
Appleton-Century Company, 1940) 349 pages, $2.50. 


Mr. Martin has compiled a real encyclopedia of practical ma- 
terial on equipment and techniques for successful camping by the 
average individual or family. 


Reading in General Education. William S. Gray and others. 
(Washington, D.C.: American Council on Education, 1940) 
465 pages, $2.50. 

The Committee on Reading in Education of the American 

Council on Education has prepared a comprehensive report on the 

problem of teaching students to read intelligently and effectively. 


Proceedings of the Seventeenth Annual Convention of the 
American Camping Association. (Ann Arbor, Michigan: The 
Association, 1940) 91 pages, $1.00. 

The main addresses of the American Camping Association Con- 
vention at Asilomar, California, have been printed in full, with 
summaries of the seminar meetings and panel discussions, and 
thought-provoking excerpts from the informal “confabs.” Empha- 
sis throughout the convention centered on a democratic philosophy 
and organization for camps. 


Bibliography of Swimming. Frances A. Greenwood. (New York: 

H. W. Wilson Company, 1940) 308 pages, $4.25. 

Miss Greenwood has made a very complete survey of the 
literature of this popular sport, and has listed under classified 
headings over 10,000 titles of books, pamphlets, and articles pub- 
lished in the past 400 years. 


Physical Education in the Secondary School. Laurentine B. 
Collins, Rosalind Cassidy, et al. (New York: Progressive 
Education Association, 1940) 120 pages, $1.00. 

A number of collaborators and the participants in summer 
workshops of the P.E.A. have contributed to make this publica- 
tion. It is a suggestive and stimulating presentation of a basic 
point of view in modern education, indicating methods of cur- 
riculum revision and program building to meet realistically the 
purpose of physical education in the schools. 


Social Services and the Schools. Educational Policies Commis- 
sion. (Washington: National Education Association, 1939) 
147 pages, $.50. 

This latest publication of the Educational Policies Commission 
is an analysis of the relationships between the public schools and 
other public services such as libraries, and public health, welfare, 
and recreation agencies. While everyone will not agree with the 





specific recommendations made by the commission for the 
cooperation of these agencies, the study is a challenge to all 
to see what can be done in each local situation to impro 
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coordination of effort of all agencies concerned with the dal te 
and welfare of school children. 












The Relation of Various Anthropometric Measurementy 
Selected College Women to Success in Certain Phys 
Activities. Elizabeth Beall. (New York: Bureau of 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1939) 6 
$1.60. 


The report of an investigation of anthropometric m 
ments in relation to skill in basketball, swimming, tennis, 
modern dance is well written and deserves praise. 


The Fundamentals of Personal Hygiene. Walter W. Kry 
3rd ed.; (Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Company, 1 
304 pages, $1.75. 

This revised edition of a standard text presents in sound 
simple fashion the main facts of personal hygiene. Questions 
class discussion, and a selected bibliography are given at the end 
of each chapter. 


Newer Instructional Practices of Promise. Twelfth Yearbook 
of the Department of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction 
of the National Education Association. (Washington, DC. 
Published by the Department, 1940) 379 pages, $2.00. 

This yearbook brings together some of the best material avail. 
able for the guidance of youth in the democratic way of life 
through the main instructional areas of the school program. Chap. 
ters on “Mental Hygiene,” “Dramatic Play,” and “Physical Edy. 
cation” will be of particular interest to our members, 
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